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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


Curiosities of Literature. 


WE have frequently, in the course of our long 
literary race, had the pleasure of making our 
readers acquainted with productions of consi- 
derable attractions, not intended by their au- 
thors for the public, but, either from feelings 
of modesty or other reasons, confined to private 
circulation. In our last, we mentioned a volume 
of Sergeant Talfourd’s which came within this 
category; and it was rather a curious coinci- 
dence, that the same sheet described the new 

rocess we had witnessed, Anastatic Printing, 
. which any single copy of this kind might 
readily be reproduced and made ouvert to the 
whole world. 

It so happens, that at the present time there 
are —- No-publications circulated among 
the friends of their writers, and naturally ac- 
cessible (where no secrecy is enjoined) to per- 
sons moving in,literary society ; and as we can, 
without breach of confidence, say something 
about them to our readers, we beg leave to do 
so, in the hope that they will be gratified by the 
cognisance of these performances, so much sub- 
jects of remark and conversation where they 
are handed about. 

The first we shall introduce is a pamphlet of 
forty-eight pages, upon a subject of much na- 
tional interest, as will be gathered from the 
title, viz. ““ REMARKS ON THE EXCLUSION OF 
Lorp Byron’s MonuMENT FRoM WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY.” 

From one passage in this pungent argument 
and other internal evidence we have no hesita- 
tion in fixing the authorship upon Lord By- 
ron’s earliest and, through life, most constant 
and valuable friend, Sir Joun Hosnovuse.* 

The preliminary statement relates the death 
of the noble bard at Missolonghi on the 19th of 
April, 1824; and the bringing of his corpse to 
England in the July following. It was desired 
at this period that his body should be buried in 


Poets’ Corner; but no formal application was | 


made to Dr. Ireland, the then dean of West- 
minster, for that purpose, in consequence of its 
having been privately ascertained by the late Mr. 
John Murray, that if an application to the Chap- 
ter was made, it would meet with a refusal. By- 
ron’s remains were consequently committed to 
a humble vault in Hucknall Church, near New- 
stead Abbey, where his mother and others of 
his family rest in obscurity and peace. 

It was not till 1828 that the admirers of his 
genius, who had been disappointed in the wish 
to lay him among the illustrious dead, the poets 
of England, who repose in our great national 
church, entertained the project of raising a 
Monument to his Memory in that defended 
site. A friendly subscription was entered upon, 
and a sum of money procured ; which, we are 


informed, was “ too small to secure the services of 
any very eminent British artist ;’’ but the famous | 


Thorwaldsen (influenced by high individual 
considerations) generously undertook the de- 
sign for one thousand pounds, towards the close 
of 1829, and in 1834 his work arrived in London. 


© See note, page 66, col. 3. 





Ten years had elapsed since all that was hu- { to aim at punishment—the punishment of the 
man frailty or sin in Byron had been consigned | living for the offences of the dead; nor so san- 
to the oblivious dust; and it was hoped that | guine as to think that any one will become more 
prejudices and objections, whatever were their | careful in his writings merely to procure a 
foundations, might so far have passed away as | niche in Westminster Abbey.’ 
to overcome any impediment to the reception! And he adds:—‘ It may also be remarked, 
of this beautiful work of art within the hallowed | that until Mr. Westmacott’s project is adopted, 
precincts of Westminster Abbey. After a meet- | a tomb in Westminster Abbey will continue to 
ing of the committee :— | be a mark of distinction; and the recent admis- 

“‘ Accordingly, Mr. Murray, who acted as | sion of Campbell, and of the translator of Dante, 
secretary, addressed the following letter to Dr. | leaves the exclusion of Byron without the ex- 

reland :— | cuse suggested by Mr. Westmacott.”’ 
* Albemarle Street, December 9, 1834. | With regard to the Abbey the Dean and Chap- 

* My dear sir,—In accordance with the en-| ter have paramount authority ; and though they 
closed resolution of the subscribers to a monu- | offered no reasons for their refusal in this in- 
ment to the memory of Lord Byron, who met} stance, a speech delivered by the Bishop of 
at my house yesterday, and to whom { am ho-| London in the House of Lords on the 14th of 
norary secretary, I beg leave to inquire upon | June, threw all the light that was wanted on 
what terms the statue now completed could be ; the question: 
placed in some suitable spot in Westminster} ‘“ The bishop hoped (according to the Times 
Abbey. I have enclosed also a list of the names | report) that the dean and chapter would never 
of the subscribers.—I am, &c. JouN Murray. | allow such a monument to appear in the Abbey. 

‘To the Dean of Westminster.’ |... The dean and chapter had nearer and 
higher interests to attend to than the national 

, . = . taste—interests connected with the national 
‘ _ Deanery, Westminster, 17 Dec. 1834. | pajigion. If Lord Byron had in his works at- 
Dear sir,—I have not had the opportunity | tacked the Founder of our religion, and by the 


till this morning of consulting with the chapter | peauties of his poetry was one of the most dan- 
on the subject of your note. When you for- | 


The dean sent to him this reply :— 





merly applied to me for leave to inter the 
remains of Lord Byron within this Abbey, I 
stated to you the principle on which as church- 
men we are compelled to decline that proposal. 


| 


gerous advisers of youth, his statue did not de- 
| serve a place in the temple of ourGod. It was 
| with pain he said it; but he was fully borne out 
| by passages in the works of Lord Byron, which 


| disqualified such a writer from having his statue 


The erection of a monument in honour of his 


. Ainge gina admitted into that sacred place... . . Genius 
memory, which you now desire, is in its pro- 


“ : Seger and talent were not refused admission ; but it 
portion subject to the same objection. 1 do,| was the duty of the dean and chapter, as func- 
indeed, greatly wish for a figure by Thorwald- | tionaries of the established church, and bound 
sen here; but no taste ought to be indulged to| to protect an established religion, not to cun- 
the prejudice of a duty. With my respectful | fer a distinction conferred on deceased Chris- 
compliments to the committee, I beg you to be- | tians, upon one who was the enemy of Christi- 
lieve me, yours truly, JoHN IRELAND.’ | anity.” 

“The letter was handed to Sir John Hobhouse,| The report of the Morning Chronicle is still 
who had been appointed permanent chair-| more distinct and particular. It quotes the 
man of the sub-committee, with power to act in| bishop as saying: “ where he hoped it never 
such way as might appear to him most likely to | would be placed. In common justice and can- 
| carry into effect the intentions of the subscri-| dour he must express his approbation of the 
bers—namely, to place the statue in West-/| dean and chapter’s conduct, They felt that 
minster Abbey. Persuaded that such were the | there was a higher interest at stake than the 
intentions of the committee and the subscribers, national taste; they felt that the national reli- 
and that he ought to persevere in endeavouring | gion was at stake. . . . One of the most dan- 
to obtain that object, Sir John Hobhouse re-| gerous enemies of religion had been the learned 
solved to wait until he might again apply to the | historian of the Roman empire; but he would 
proper authorities for the same purpose with | put the insinuations and the innuendoes of Lord 
better chance of success.” Byron also as most dangerous, and must be 

Dr. Ireland reached an extreme old age, and | taken as a disqualification for a niche in the 
did not die till September 1842; when the| temple of God (hear, hear). Should they be 
opening contemplated by Sir John Hobhouse | blamed for a refusal to admit to the sanctuary 
again presented itself. About this time Mr. | one whose life had been passed in reprobation 
Westmacott the sculptor suggested his project | of religion? . . . This was no reflection on his 
for a British Pantheon or Glyptothek to contain | genius as a poet, or on his talents; it was only 
the records of eminent men, not strictly of an! the expression of feeling that, as persons hold- 
| ecclesiastical character; but on this the writer | ing high office in the established church, they 
| justly observes : | would not concur in giving the highest posthu- 
| “ If the example is that which is likely to! mous honours awarded to a Christian, to one 
| become pernicious, that effect will be just as} who was practically far from a Christian.” 

‘“‘ The bishop’s ‘ candour,’ ” observes Sir John, 
“ shall be noticed in due time. Carried a little 
farther, this sentiment, call it what we please, 
would have denied Christian burial to the poet. 
We know that a zeal not dissimilar from that 
of the bishop did refuse Christian burial to the 








| likely to be produced by a monument placed in a | 
| public gallery as in a church ; and it is difficult | 
|to conceive what other apprehension, except 
| that of bad example, can be supposed to influ- 
ence the church authorities in desiring this 
exclusion. Theycan hardly be so vindictive as 


a 
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professors of that art by which poetry is made 
more popular and attractive. The reasons as- 
signed by the clergy of Paris for closing the 
vaults of their churches against the remains of 
dramatic performers were founded on the pro- 
faneness of their profession; but it must be 
eonfessed, that the clergy of Westminster have 
been hitherto more tolerant in this respect 
than their French brethren. The remains of 
Mrs. Oldfield were treated with more respect 
than those of Mlle. le Couvreur. That cele- 
brated actress died on the 23d of October, 
1730. ‘ Her corpse, elegantly dressed, was 
carried on the Tuesday following from her 
house in Grosvenor Street to the Jerusalem 
chamber, to lie in state—whence, about eleven 
o’clock at night, it was conveyed to the abbey, 
the pall being supported by the Lord de la 
Warr, Lord Hervey, the Right Hon. G. B. 
Doddington, Charles Hedges, Esq., Walter 
Carey, Esq., and Captain Elliott; her eldest 
son, Arthur Mainwaring, Esq., being chief 
mourner, and the funeral service being per- 
formed by the senior prebendary then resi- 
dent.’ Such is the account given of Mrs. Old- 
field’s funeral : and who was the chief mourner ? 
her natural son; and who were the pall-bearers? 
not improbably her lovers—for this admirable 
actress and most benevolent woman had many 
in her time.” 

And again he contends: 

“ Take those (monuments) of authors to be 
seen in Poets’ Corner, properly so called, dis- 
tinct from the tombs of the south transept. 
They are those of Dryden, Spenser, Ben Jon- 
son, Drayton, Butler, Milton and Gray, Mason, 
Shadwell, Prior, Phillips, St. Evremond, and 
Anstey. At least half of these are authors of 
works which no careful person would put into 
the hands of a pupil. But was either of these 
refused a place on account of the tendency of 
his writings? Yes; Milton—his name for 
more than half a century after his death was 
excluded from the abbey; and Dr. Johnson 
tells us a singular story, with reference to this 
exclusion, which may assist us in forming a 
judgment upon such matters :—‘ When the in- 
scription for the monument of Phillips, in which 
he was said to be ‘ soli Miltono secundus,’ was 
exhibited to Dr. Sprat, dean of Westminster, 
he refused to admit it; the name of Milton was, 
in his opinion, too detestable to be read on the 
walls of a building dedicated to devotion. At- 
terbury, who succeeded him, being author of 
the inscription, permitted its reception; and 
such has been the change of public opinion, 
says Dr. Gregory, from whom I had this ac- 
count, that I have seen erected in the church 
a statue of that man whose name I once knew 
considered as a pollution of its walls.’ Pub- 
lic opinion has, indeed, changed — for al- 
though it appears the Bishop of London has 
one precedent in his favour, it is one which he 
may be little inclined to accept—it is the ex- 
clusion of the Milton whom he extols, and asks 
indignantly, whether Byron is to be put on the 
same rank with that great name. Perhaps 
neither the bishop nor Dr. Ireland might be 
proud of such a prototype—but be it remem- 
bered, that Sprat was, in his day, a bishop and 
a dean, and having been a poet, though only 
‘ a twinkling star,’ and having eulogised Crom- 
well, as one whose 

‘ Vestal heat 

Was kindled from above alone,’ 
nothing but a strong sense of religious duty 
could surely be-thought to prompt him to pro- 
scribe the author of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the 
Latin secretary of the great Protector. Yet 
the judgment of Sprat was reversed—and who 


knows what may be the fate of this second pro- 
scription? The objection made to Milton did 
not, se far as we know, apply to the others who 
have been already named. There was nothing 
‘detestable’ in the obscenities of the drama- 
tists—in the scoffings and raillery of Hudibras 
—nothing to ‘ pollute the walls’ in Prior, nor in 
the dirty double meanings, offensive alike to 
modesty and to religion, to be found in the 
pages of that very small author, to whom a 
tablet, with an inscription a yard long, has been 
erected, with permission of the dean by whom 
Byron has been denied a place amongst the 
poets. Nor was the suspected and denounced 
atheism of St. Evremond an objection to his 
name being inscribed upon the sacred walls.” 

Sir John proceeds to handle Dean Ireland 
rather severely respecting his own opinions and 
sentiments in Gifford’s edition of Massinger; 
and refers to Dryden, Congreve, and others, 
and even Shakspere, with cogent effect. Gif- 
ford, the stanch champion of the church esta- 
blishment, gave his name as a member of the 
committee for erecting a monument to Byron; 
and turning at length with resentment upon 
the bishop himself, the author says : 

“It might doubtless have been wished, that 
no such irregularities as are to be found in 
‘The Vision of Judgment,’ for example, had 
blemished Lord Byron’s works; but these are 
not sufficient to give an antichristian charac- 
ter to his works generally. The speeches which 
he puts into the mouth of Manfred, or Cain, 
or Lucifer—of any bad man, or any evil spirit, 
are, of course, to be judged with reference to 
the character of the speaker; they are purely 
dramatic. One of the complaints against Mil- 
ton was, that he made Satan the hero of his 
poem. And if Dr. Blomfield had written the 
‘ Prometheus,’ instead of merely editing that 
noble drama, he might have been made an- 
swerable for the impieties of the chained but 
indomitable Titan. 

BiBov, reortiyou, Osirre viv xeeroir asi 

*Euol 3° trwoooy Znvis 7 pendev ires* 

Acdrw, xearsiro rovde Tov Beaxwy xeovey 

"“Oxws Ores Saeiv ye odx wets Oeors.—Scena VI. 
“Anda Aoyw rods ravrat ExBaiew Osors 

"Oro rabovris ed xaxoves wu ixdinws.—Scena VII.” 

Sir John maiutains that it is only when ‘ the 
author must be considered as giving his own 
opinions, that is, when he makes reflections in 
his own character, that he is responsible for 
them ;” and that in actual life and his own in- 
dividuality, Byron was, as he asserts himself, 
“no enemy to religion; but the contrary.” 
Then quoting a letter in Moore’s Life, vol. i. 
p- 552, Sir John adds: 

‘“ He (Lord B.) goes on to say, that he in- 
clines to the Catholic faith—-an inclination 
which might have found favour for him with 
more than one bishop. This is in a confiden- 
tial letter, in which he adds, speaking of Mr. 
Shelley, for whom he felt a high and just 
esteem, ‘ with his speculative opinions, I have 
nothing in common, nor desire to have.’ This 
may be a good opportunity of contradicting a 
monstrous fiction, in regard to Lord Byron’s 
designation of that gentleman, in terms which 
might indicate his own indifference on religi- 
ous subjects. It has been told in a book, that 
Byron, seeing Shelley’s name written in the 
Traveller’s Book, at an inn near Chamouni, 


wrote opposite to it in Greek, ‘ atheist and) 


philanthropist.’ The fact is just the reverse: 
Shelley’s name was written there —and the 
words mentioned were written opposite to it; 
but Lord Byron on seeing them, said, ‘ This is 
very foolish ; do you not think I shall do Shel- 





ley a service by scratching them out?’ and he 


did scratch them out, in the presence of the 
writer of these remarks.* 

‘* That he (continues the writer) was not a 
decided unbeliever, and that no decided unbe- 
lief can be inferred from his works, may be 
affirmed in spite of the Bishop of London.” 

We have next a list of the subscribers, with 
pointed observation on the evidence of their 
names, that they did not, could not, consider 
the writings of Byron so obnoxious as to doom 
him, if not to “ maimed rites,” at all events to 
a statue under the roof of Westminster Abbey, 
tenanted as it is, and stultifiéd by strange un- 
holy epitaphs. It does indeed seem as if Life 
were a jest, and all things shewed it!+ Among 
them we shall only name, W. Lisle Bowles, 
Sir Walter Scott, and Sir Robert Peel; and 
“ twenty years after this (Sir J. H. writes, citing 
the words of Scottt) comes Bishop Blomfield, 
and, from the holy bench of the British house 
of peers, denounces Lord Byron as an assail- 
ant of Christ, and hopes no monument to his 
memory may ever be found in Westminster 
Abbey. * * ° 

“ Charity may, and sometimes does, by pass- 
ing its due bounds, cease to be a virtue—it 
becomes indifference. Quite true— but not 
more true than that zeal also may overstep its 
limits and assume the character of blind, pre- 
sumptuous intolerance, or even persecution.” 

Of the bishop himself the author says : 

‘¢ The Bishop of London is a very able man. 
He has risen, as most powerful churchmen 
have done before him, by his own efforts to his 
high station ; and even without his mitre would 
command respect. Those who are conversant 
with the learned languages assign to him a 
place, if not amongst the first class of scholars, 
at least amongst those who have done service 
by their critical skill and ingenuity. Of his 
theological attainments it is not for a layman 
to speak; but as a preacher, he is pleasing and 
persuasive, and his episcopal functions in the 
most important diocese of England are, on the 
whole, it is said, performed without reproach. 
But his lordship, it may be remarked without 
presumption, is not altogether faultless—he is 
not quite without arrogance, he is a little hasty 
—meekness, humility, forbearance, and one or 
two other virtues of the infant church, suitable 
to its primitive condition, and essential to its 
existence, have apparently been found by Dr. 
Blomfield not indispensable in a prelate of the 
nineteenth century. In parliament, where, of 
course, a bishop must rank with frail fellow- 
creatures, his peers, and be judged as they are 
judged—he now and then makes a mistake, as 
who does not? and it was there he made the 
injudicious attack on the memory of Lord 
Byron. Better things might have been ex- 
pected of him; for although somewhat of a 
polemic, he is not chargeable with bigotry— 
far less with fanaticism—and his own accom- 
plishments and early pursuits might have, with- 
out any loss of episcopal character, rendered 





* This is the passage to which we have referred 
in our first column as fixing the authorship of the 
ee on Sir John Hobhouse.—Ld. L. G. 

+ See the epitaph on Gay in Poets’ Corner: 

* Life is a jest, and all things shew it: 
I thought so once, but now I know it.” 


+ “We are not Byron’s apologists, for now, alas! he 
needs none. His excellences will now be universally 
acknowledged ; and his faults, let us hope and believe, 
not remembered in his epitaph, * * * Greeceand 
the world, however, were to be deprived of this re- 
markable man; and surely, to have fallen in a cru- 
sade for freedom and humanity, as in olden times it 
would have been an atonement for the blackest crimes, 
may in the present be allowed to expiate greater fol- 
lies than ever exaggerated calumny has propagated 





against Byron,” 
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him a little blind to the blemishes of Byron. 
A good deal may be borne from Bishop Blom- 
field, but when he again invokes ‘ justice’ and 
* candour,’ it is to be hoped it willbe on a more 
fitting occasion than that which has given rise 
to these remarks. One or two of his late ex- 
hibitions have not added to his present fame 
nor general influence, although they may have 
made him, for a few days, somewhat of a fa- 
vonrite of a party; and all those, our sober- 
minded fellow-countrymen, who seek for tran- 
quil dignity, unpretending piety, and a simpli- 
city of mind and manners, truly Christian, in 
the head of the English church, make it their 
earnest prayer, that it may please Heaven to 
prolong the honoured days of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

We conclude with a significant, and to us 
touching, summary of the character of Byron: 

‘Lord Byron had failings—many failings, 
certainly, but he was untainted with any of the 
baser vices; and his virtues—his good qualities 
—were all of the higher order. He was ho- 
nourable and open in all his dealings—he was 
generous, and he was kind. He was affected 
by the distress—and, rarer still, he was pleased 
with the prosperity of others, Tender-hearted 
he was to a degree not usual with our sex— 
and he shrunk, with feminine sensibility, from 
the sight of cruelty. He was true-spoken—he 
was affectionate—he was very brave, if that be 
any praise—but his courage was not the result 
of physical coolness or indifference to danger ; 
on the contrary, he entertained apprehensions 
and adopted precautions, of which he made no 
secret, and was by no means ashamed. His 
calmness and presence of mind, in the hour of 
peril, were the offspring of reflection and of a 
fixed resolution to act becomingly and well. 
He was alive to every indication of good feel- 
ing in others—a generous or noble sentiment, 
a trait of tenderness or devotion, not only in 
real, but in imaginary characters, affected him 
deeply—even:to tears. He was, both by his 
habits and his nature, incapable of any mean 
compliance, any undue submission towards 
those who command reverence and exact flat- 
tery from men of the highest genius; and it 
will be the eternal praise of his writings, as it 


{ was one of the merits of his conversation, that 


he threw no lustre on any exploit, however 
brilliant, any character, however exalted, which 
had not contributed to the happiness or welfare 
of mankind. Lord Byron was totally free from 
envy and from jealousy; and, both in public 
and in private, spoke of the literary merits of 
his contemporaries in terms which did justice 
to them and honour to himself. He was well 
aware of his own great reputation; but he was 
neither vain- glorious nor overbearing; nor 
attached to his productions even that value 
which was universally granted to them, and 
which they will, probably, forever maintain. Of 
his lesser qualities very little need be said, be- 
cause his most inveterate detractors have done 
justice to his powers of pleasing, and to the 
irresistible charms of his general deportment. 
There was, indeed, something about him not to 
he definitely described—but almost universally 
felt, which captivated those around him, and 
impressed them, in spite of occasional distrusts, 
with an attachment not only friendly but fixed. 
Part of this fascination may doubtless be as- 
cribed to the entire self-abandonment, the in- 
cautious, it may be said, the dangerous sin- 
cerity of his private conversation; but his 
very weaknesses were amiable; and, as has 
been said of a portion of his virtues, were of a 
feminine character—so that the affection felt 
for him was as that for a favourite and some- 





times froward sister. In mixed society Lord 
Byron was not talkative, neither did he attempt 
to surprise by pointed or by humorous remarks ; 
but in all companies he held his own, and that, 
too, without unbecoming rivalry with his seniors 
in age and reputation, and without any offen- 
sive condescension towards his inferior asso- 
ciates. In more familiar intercourse, he was 
a gay companion and a free, but he never 
transgressed the bounds of good breeding, even 
for a moment. Indeed he was, in the best 
sense of the word, a gentleman.” 

Our second Literary Curiosity is from the 
pen of a man of great celebrity, Lord Robert- 
son, one of the Judges of the Court of Session 
in Edinburgh. It is entitled Leaves of a Jour- 
nal, and fills thirty-four pages of a handsomely 
printed large octavo. As few of our readers 
can be ignorant of the author, though his fame 
is more concentrated in the northern portion 
of our island than with us here; we will merely 
mention, that as Patrick Robertson with his 
intimate friends he was long esteemed as an 
able advocate, and much beloved for his social 
qualities, overflowing with humour; one of the 
most entertaining mimics that ever preached 
in Gaelic or sung in Italian without uttering 
one word of either language, and yet the simi- 
larity of sound so perfect as to impose on Celt 
and Tuscan; Mr. Robertson was in good time 
raised to the bench, and on that high seat 
has shewn a striking example of the possible 
unison of a facetiousness and wit not unworthy 
of a Rabelais, and of a wisdom and gravity 
which does honour to the dispensation of jus- 
tice. Superficial observers are apt to suppose 
that where there is brilliancy, there cannot be 
depth; but we have known innumerable in- 
stances of the contrary, and not one more re- 
markable than in the person of whom this 
slight notice treats. His festive reputation for 
years was of the foremost order, and his com- 
pany and conversation eagerly sought by all 
classes who, from station, could aspire to that 
pleasure ; and since more important duties have 
devolved upon him, his character has been 
equally established as one of the best judges 
that ever adorned the Scottish courts. The 
dulce desipere in loco seemed as if the fittest 
preparatory study for legal and logical acumen, 
and a knowledge of the various forms of life 
a truly sound foundation for penetrating and 
comprehensive judgment, We feel, however, 
as if we were trespassing on privacy in writing 
this imperfect eulogy; and now hasten to the 
work before us. 

In a graceful and somewhat playful preface, 
Lord Robertson states the nature of his pro- 
duction. 

“This trivial volume (he says) is not in- 
tended as a publication; its pages are merely 
presented in this form to a few friends who may 
wish to know what were my thoughts while 
abroad. In the life of one necessarily confined, 
year after year, to the seat of his professional 
labours, crossing the Alps and Apennines, and 
passing some weeks in Italy, is an event. Those 
who take an interest in the individual may there- 
fore be happy to see some record of what chiefly 
dazzled his imagination, or touched his heart. 
I kept no regular journal, as my movements 
Were too rapid, and my observations necessarily 
very superficial. It would, no doubt, have been 
easy to have compiled one on the ordinary prin- 
ciples, describing all I had seen or travelled 
over (with perhaps something more), having 
recourse, all the time, to the guide-book for 
statistics, for politics to the postilion, and for 
learning to the laqguais de place; but I thought 
it better merely to endeavour to sketch the 





most striking scenes I visited, and to record 
such impressions as appeared to me at the time 
worthy of being prevented from passing away.” 

And, further on: “I resolved to shew my 
friends that my holydays have not been a blank ; 
and I have rather chosen to do so in the some- 
what ambitious form of what cannot be called 
poetry, and yet is not sober prose. I took this 
course because it pleased my fancy, and as I 
think that truth is not less instructive although 
presented to the eye in a garland of flowers, 
any more than the vine grows less luxuriant 
when gracefully festooned. Iam aware that the 
measure is sometimes irregular, perhaps illegi- 
timate; but I think it better not to attempt to 
remodel, and rather leave the lines nearly as 
they were written, so that they may have at 
least freshness, although they should want pol- 
ish. To those who are entrusted with the pe- 
rusal of these pages I need say no more. If by 
accident, inadvertence, or mistaken kindness, 
others to whom I am unknown, or before whose 
severer judgment I would have shrunk, should 
obtain access to this volume, let them recollect 
before they proceed, that what is not published 
ought not in fairness to be criticised. P.R. 

“ Edinburgh, 30th October 1844, 

32 Drummond Place.” 

No criticism needed to be feared; but as it 
is proscribed, we will not go into the compli- 
ments which would otherwise be called for from 
us, and leave the following extracts to speak 
for themselves. The introductory lines run 
thus : 


“‘*Within the book and volume of my brain.’—Hamlet 
Book of my brain! these leaves together bound, 
To save their fading, are with hasty hand 
Cull’d from thy store, where, gather’d day by day, 
Fond memory coils within her fleeting folds 
(As nature opens out her volume vast 
To all who come with artless soul to read) 

Such varied treasures as the mind can hold. 

I may not hope the fruitage from her lap 

Has found fit record here. But if one dew-drop 
Fall on the page, or one responsive sigh 

Be echoed to my lay,—then not in vain 

Is this poor garland, as a gift of love, 

Devoted to the friends who can forgive 

The song, though rude, for sake of him who sung.” 


The first Leaf is on the “‘ Duomo, Milan,” and 
conveys a fine religious lesson, extremely want- 
ed in the present day. 


“What though from hate of pty pomp and power, 
Perchance a little tinged with bigot zeal, 

And the stern tenets of his ruder times, 

The poet of the ‘ Fall of Man’ denounced 

The friars’ trumpery. Though our simple forms 
Require not golden altar, gonfalon, 

Crozier, or mitre deck’d with precious gems, 
Censer of burning myrrh, or useless flame, 
Sickening beneath the sunbeam? Yet, oh yet, 
Call not this pious labour mockery, 

Nor turn with methodistic eye away. 

Who shall decide where form alone prevails, 
Burying religion in her chill embrace ? 

The rudest and the richest both, alas, 

Have outward show; and, in the silken robe 
Of priest reform’d, or trim Geneva band, 

Or suit of simplest sable, may there be 

Form without truth, as by the rubied shrine, 
Or golden glare of sacerdotal pomp. 

Lift, then, thine eyes with them, unto the God 
Of heaven, whose service we and they profess; 
Nor deem, presumptuous, thou alone art pure. 
The God of Nature builds his temples bright: 
The glory of the morn, the evening sun, 

The fleecy clouds, the ever-rolling waters, 

The dewy shrubs and trees, the silver moon, 
The glittering stars, the golden mountain-tops, 
The earth herself, bedeck’d in beauteous green, 
Amidst the music of her thousand streams — 
These all are glorious—these his handiwork! 
Why, then, despise that pomp which piety 

And faith enjoin, hallow’d by age on age, 

And by the hosts of Christendom revered?” 


“The Last Supper, by Da Vinci,’ leads to 
some beautiful remarks on painting; and “ Ve- 
nice” is finely sung. We pass, however, to the 
shorter record of “Campo Santo.” 
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“ Various the tracks which lead the sons of genius 
Up that steep mount, where, from her golden throne, 
Fame sends _ glories forth; and few who climb 
Approach the summit, strive they ne’er so hard. 
What boots, alas, the strife, when all is o’er? 

By different paths these sought her perilous seat, 
Both gathering on their way unfading wreaths. 
Blossoms of truth and love, cull’d from the lap 

Of Nature; knowledge of the ways of man, 

Wit, pathos, power, are writ, thou earlier born 

And longer spared! upon thy deathless page. 

And thou the latest taken! In spring-time 

Of thy beneficent career cut off, 

Learned in the craft of state, persuasive, wise, 

Didst in thy life a bright example set, 

Of manly worth, by manners mild attemper’d. 

Here rest ye, not amidst the strangers’ dust, 

Where tablet, cypress, wild flowers mark your graves. 
And many a Scottish wanderer drops a tear 

Where Horner lies; or sighs that Smollett sleeps 

So far from Leven’s banks and Scotland’s sky. 
Though thus together lie he: sons, whose paths 

In life lay far asunder, yet the land 

That loved them mourns the fate of both; and losing 
Their ashes, consecrates instead their name.” 


From the “ Amphitheatre, Pozzuoli,” we 
copy the reference to Vesuvius. 


“‘ What scenes, O Nature, hast thou spread around! 
Isles of surpassing loveliness, that seem 

The very gems ot Neptune’s diadem; 

Mountains which from the dark blue waters spring, 
And to the sea give back an equal beauty ; 
Sulphureous spots, whose ever-smouldering flames 
Whisper of fires primeval; while Vesuvius, 
Making, like jealousy, ‘the food he feeds on,’ 
Burns with a splendour inextinguishable. 

Lo! at his feet the clustering vine, the fig, 

The cactus, and the olive, and the palm, 

The rarer orange, with her golden glare, 
Glistening amidst the fruits of common growth, 
And countless wild flowers every spot bedecking. 
But who the tenants of the land, whose breezes 
Breathe living loveliness, and glory gone? 

Alas! oppression,—crime, her eldest born,— 
Disease and poverty, falsehood and fraud, 

With folly in their train, permeate through all; 
Trade, seeking truth in vain, to other shores 
Unturls her trusty sails; while learning grave, 
The best beloved of freedom, shuns the realm, 
And finds in western climes a fitter home.” 


Come we now to Pompeii: 


«Temples of Jove and Isis, from the sand 
Rising in sunny clustered beauty, hail! 

Your worshippers are fled; your priests have fallen; 
Pompeii’s kindred deities are gone ; 
Broken their effigies ; their shrines decayed. 
Iiushed the tribunal, where to combat doomed, 
Guiltless or guilty stood the slave forlorn. 
No sound comes from the theatre of blood 
Save hum of lizard, grasshopper, or bee. 
Within the senate-hall the snake lies coiled, 
The orator is dumb, the patriot cold. 
In thy soft garden-bowers and quiet homes 

3eauty has lost her smile, and love her power. 
The forum is forsaken. Hushed the crowd 
That in the busy mart jostled for gain. 
The chariot-wheels along the well-worn stones 
Move not. The jars of wine and oil are empty. 
Broken the grinding-stones; the hearths are cold. 
The gold within its master’s grasp is sealed. 
The armourer, the smith, the labourer, rests ; 
The slave and prisoner from his chains set free. 
The sentinel keeps his post, an armed atomy! 
Fountains and baths are dry. The sports are ended. 
Tragic and comic theatres repose ; 
The actors rest. The wrestlers struggle not. 
The mummer’s jest is o’er. The song is hushed; 
The minstrel’s harp is broke; the wine-cup fallen.” 


“Nome” offers the theme of greatest length ; 
but we can only give the conclusion: 


“Tell me not then that Rome’s best dowry is 
The beauty of her sky; beauteous indee 

it is beneath the summer-sun, when forth 

He shines in ruby, sapphire, diamond, gold; 

Or when the softer mistress of the night 

Sceatters around silver and amethyst; 

But Rome’s best portion is her noble name, 
That, ’midst the changing seasons, knows no change. 
Great names and things die not; the passing time 
But hallows them the more ;—so ’tis with Rome, 
To which I bend a willing knee, and with 

An humble, pensive reverence, bid—farewell!” 


And now we must pass by “ Florence,’ and 
from the “ Domo d’Ossola” end with a touching 
retrospect on parting from Italy. 


‘Tis fit these mountains most magnificent, 
With verdure canopied, should close the scene, 





And as upon yon women J _ afar 
The setting sun expends his parting ray, 
He bids me eall to mind thy Peauties parting, 
Fair Italy! for ever from mine eye. 
Thy spirit seized my heart at once; and let 
My last emotion, like my first, be love. 

* * ° * * 


But, ’midst this splendour, oh, what moral darkness 
Broods o’er all! Where is thy learning now? 

Thine enterprise, thy freedom, where are they ? 

Thy merchant-kings of Genoa and of Venice ? 
Where now thy pontiff’s power, whose written thunders 
Shook Christendom from east to west, while princes 
Bent at his feet the supple subject-knee ? 

Broken asunder, into kingdoms, dukedoms, 

Poor principalities, and powers divided. 

True, that the Austrian’s stern but just dominion 
Through fertile Lombardy spreads power and peace ; 
That at his bidding slowly mighty Venice 

Lifts her dejected but majestic head ; 

That Genoa at Sardinia’s call revives, 

With half her ancient industry and wealth ; 

That jocund Tuscany, beneath a sway, 

Mild and yet tirm, smiles ’midst her olive-groves, 
And busy merchants crowd Livorno’s mart. 


, Ah me! within thy bounds these are but specks, 


But roses blooming rarely here and there, 
To mark the site where once a garden stood. 
On thy wide surface sadness sets her seal. 
Dull ignorance and superstition dwell 

Within thee; industry finds no reward. 

Thy nobles, like thy princely merchants, sink 
Into forgetfulness; their palaces 

Are now the stranger's home, or else forsaken. 
Could truth, with energy, her sister fair, 
Land on thy shores! could British enterprise 
Inspire thee with congenial emulation !— 
Then might thy mists dispel, and on thy soil 
The old familiar fame of Rome revive!” 

Our third theme is the story of an entertain- 
ing hoax played off upon Sir Walter Scott, 
whose enthusiasm in Border-minstrelsy shut 
his vision to the transparent and humorous 
disguise of his intimate friend. It is a little 
morsel of five pages, entitled The Raid of Fea- 
therstonehaugh ; a Border Ballad. It was in 
reality written by the late Mr. R. Surtees, a 
poet of no mean rank or talent; and is now 
printed with a few remarks by Mr. J. H. Dixon, 
a literary antiquary, whose name will probably 
be better known hereafter. Among Mr. Surtees’ 
ingenious impositions upon Sir Walter (some 
of them printed in the Border Minstrelsy and in- 
serted in notes to his Metrical Romances) was 
this Raid of Featherstonehaugh, of which the au- 
thor of Marmion entertained so high an opinion 
that he absolutely incorporated a verse from 
it into that splendid poem, and gave it entire 
in a note as a genuine relic of antiquity. The 
passage in Marmion, canto i. verse 13, runs 
thus :— 

“The whiles a northern harper rude 
Chaunted a rhyme of deadly feud, 
How the fierce Thirlwalls and Ridleys all, 
Stout Willimoteswick, 
And Hardriding Dick, 
And Hughie of Hawden, and Will o’ the Wall, 
Have set on Sir Albany Featherstonhaugh, 
And taken his life at the Deadman’s shaw. 
Seantly Lord Marmion’s ear could brook 
The harper’s barbarous lay,” &e. 

The apocryphal tradition and descent of the 
ballad, through an ancient crone of eighty to 
her son, a miner, is worthy of bibliographic 
faith; and Sir Walter’s criticisms upon it are 
truly laughable. ‘The ludicrous turn given to 
the slaughter (he gravely observes), marks that 
wild and disorderly state of society, in which a 
murder was not merely a casual circumstance, 
but in some cases an exceedingly good jest. The 
structure of the ballad resembles the ‘Fray of 
Suport,’ having the same irregularstanzaand wild 


chorus ;” and hegoeson to notice all the localities, | 


and the reasons for the nicknames of the actors. 
Scott himself, as Mr. Dixon remarks, was fond 
of such jokes; and he fancies it, as we do, very 
likely that he and Surtees had sometimes laughed 
together athis ownrhymes, the“ oldsongs,”’ “old 
plays,” &c., which he palmed off as recherché ; 
and that the jocular historian might, when 


amused by these tricks, say to himself, “ you’re 
aclever fellow, a capital hand at deceiving 
others, so I shall just try my hand on you!” 
Mr. D. adds, “that Surtees ever for a moment 
supposed that the ‘old song’ would be ingrafted 
into Marmion, and form the subject of a note 
in a Metrical Romance, we do not believe; but 
it having, probably to his dread and surprise, 
appeared in such a ‘shape,’ the historian no 
doubt thought it the best policy not to ‘ ques- 
tion’ it, dreading lest a breach of friendship 
might follow, or that the public at large might 
take up the affair in an ill-natured spirit, and 
attribute motives and designs to him of which 
he was perfectly innocent.”’ 

As many of our readers may not have a refer- 
ence at hand, we give place to this whimsical 
composition. 


** Hoot awa’, lads, hoot awa’, 
Ha’ ye heard how the Ridleys, and Thirlwalls, anda’, 
Ha’ set upon Albany Featherstonhaugh, 
And taken his life at the Deadman’s shaw ? 
There was Willimoteswick, 
And Hardriding Dick, 
And Hughie of Hawden, and Will of the Wa’. 
I canno tell a’, I canno tell a’, 
And mony a mair that the deil may knaw. 


The auld man went down, but Nicol, his son, 
Run away afore the fight was begun; 
nd he run, and he run, 
And afore they were done, 
There was mony a Featherston gat sic a stun, 
As never was seen since the world begun. 


I canno tell a’, I canno tell a’, 

Some gat a skelp, and some gat a claw; 

But they gar’d the Featherstones haud their jaw, 
Nicol, and Alick, and a’. 

Some gat a hurt, and some got nane! 

Some had harness, and some gat sta’en, 


Ane gat a twist o’ the craig; 
Ane gat a dunch o’ the wame; 
Symy Haw gat lamed of a leg, 
And syne ran wallowing hame. 


Hoot, hoot, the auld man’s slain outright! 
Lay him = wi’ his face down ;—he’s a sorrowful 
sight. 
Janet, thou donnot, 
I'll lay my best bonnet, . 
Thou gets a new gude-man afore it be night. 
Hoot away, lads, hoot away, 
We’s a’ be hangid if we stay, : 
Tak up the dead man, and lay him ayint the bigging, 
Here’s the bailey e’ Haltwhistle, 
Wi’ his great bull’s pizzle, 
That supp’d up the broo’, and syne——in the piggin.” 
Our last ensample is a small thing of eight 
pages by John Small, called, The Horse- shoe, and 
“ not for sale.” It is a smartand entertaining 


|jeu d'esprit, worthy of Thomas Ingoldsby Jui- 


méme ; and relates to the conflict between the 
devil and St. Dunstan, with modern comments 
and illustrations. It begins thus:— 

‘In days of yore, when saints were plenty, 

(For each one now, you’d then find twenty,) 
In Glaston’s fruitful vale, 

St. Dunstan had his dwelling snug, 

Warm as that inmate of a rug 
Named in np polish’d tale.” 

The saint’s occupations are described, and 
especialiy his musical performances, which pro- 
voke the envy and malice of Old Nick; and of 
the consequences ensuing from the collision thus 
provoked, the author gives a version different 
from the commonly accepted legend. Instead 
of pinching the devil’s nose with red-hot pincers, 
the conquering Dunstan shoes his cloven feet 
with actual horse-shoes; and 

“ Oh! ’twas worth coin to see him seize 

That ugly leg, and ’twixt his knees 
Firmly the pastern grasp. 

The shoe he tried on burning hot, 

His tools all handy he had got, 
Hammer, and nails, and rasp. 

A startled stare the devil lent, 

Much wondering what St. Dunstan meant 
This preluding to follow. 

But the first nail from hammer’s stroke 





Full soon Nick’s silent wonder broke, 








cee Me ee ld 


we! 
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For his shrill scream might then have woke 
The sleepiest of Sleepy Hollow. 
* e . . 
The saint no pity had on Nick, ; 
But drove the nails right through the quick ; 
uder shriek’d he and faster. 
Dunstan eared not; his bitter grin, 
Without mistake, shew’d Father Sin 
He had found a ruthless master. 
And having driven, clench’d, and filed, 
The saint review’d his work, and smiled 
With cruel satisfaction ; 
And jeering said, ‘ Before you go, 
Pray let me see you jump Jim Crow 
With your most graceful action.’ 
To tell how horny yell’d and cried, 
And all the artful tricks he tried 
To ease his tribulations, 
Would more than fill the biggest book 
That ever author undertook 
Since the Book of Lamentations.” 

The poor devil is ultimately forced to sign 
and promulgate a deed, in which, among other 
terms, as hard as if imposed by a rascally at- 
torney on a debtor in his clutches, it is coven- 
anted that he will never intrude where a horse- 
shoe meets his sight. So it is that 


‘“* The horse-shoe now saves keel and roof 
From visits of this rover’s hoof, 
The emblem seen preventing. 
He recks the bond, but more the pain, 
The nails went so against the grain, 
The rasp was so tormenting. 


Nor dares he through Graaada march, 
For well he knows the horse-shoe arch 
Would at each gate attend him. 

Nor partridges may he digest, 
Since the dire horse-shoe on the breast 
Would grievously offend him. 


The name of Smith he cannot bear 

Smith Payne he’il curse, and foully swear 
At Smith of Pennsylvania, 

With looks so wild about the face; 

Monro call’d in, pronounced the case 
Clear antismithymania.” 


Advising all people to nail up the preserva- 
tive from diabolic invasion, the writer thus ap- 
plies the moral : 


«« And let me rede you, Mr. Barry, 

Not all your arms of John, Dick, Harry, 
Plantagenet, or Tudor; 

Nor your projections, or your niches, 

Affluent of crowns and sculptile riches, 
Can charm off this intruder. 

He’ll care not for your harp a whistle, 

Nor lion, horse, rose, shamrock, thistle, 
Horn’d head, or Honi soit ; 

Nor puppy-griffs, though doubtless meant 

Young senators to represent, 
Like Samson, arm’d with jaw. 

Only consult your sober senses, 

And ponder well the consequences 
If in some moment evil, 

The old sinner should take speaker’s chair, 

Make black rod fetch the nobles there, 
And with them play the devil! 

Then do not fail, great architect! 

Assembled wisdom to protect | 
From Satan’s visitation. 

With horse-shoe fortify each gate,— 

Each lion’s paw sell then the state 
Is safe from ruination.” 


Mr. Small in a note abjures the character of 
a literary man—“ an affectation he cordially | 
abhors;’’ but we wish we had more such to 
amuse us in these dull days. 


P.S. While on the subject of literature con- 
fined to private circulation, and making a con- 
siderable sensation in the circles to which it is 
confided, we may mention a Last New Ballad, | 
by Mr. Crofton Croker, on the Archzological 
meeting at Canterbury. The annexed is a 
sample of this yeu d’esprit, and refers to the 
woodcut of the barrow-opening at its head. 

“ This is the scud that took place in the mud, 

While we sat and looked on from the carriage : 
Such a dash was not seen, such a splash has not been, 

My dear Bob, since the day of my marriage. 





Fine ladies so soiled, as onward ther toiled, 
While professors so grave grubbed away ; 


Would have made you declare, had you only been 
there, 
It was ten times as good as a play. 
* . . * 

So there we sat still, half a mile from the mill, 
And a ‘ right merrie’ trio we were ; 

And when to the Bourne, all their horses they turn, 
Why we were the first to be there. 


Shall I tell you for why? we saw by the sky 
There would be no change in the weather ; 
So instead of staying last, we chose to ride fast, 

And not all come to luncheon together. 


The best of good feeding, with true courtly breeding, 
Was prepared for us all at Bourne Park : 

Had the party been weeded, to say truth it needed, 
We could gladly have stayed there ’till dark.” 





Three Years in Constantinople; or, Domestic Man- 
ners of the Turks in 1844. By Charles White, 
Esq. 3 vols. H. Colburn. 

By Mash- Allah on the boards, and Bismillah on 

the title-page, we are introduced to this full 

and particular account of Constantinople and 
its inhabitants. To tell what it is, few words are 
needed. It of necessity repeats matters which 
we have heard a hundred times from preceding 
authors, and are well known; but, at the same 
time, it enters more into detail ; and if we wanted 
a single publication to inform us all about the 
mosques and public buildings, the bazaars and 
markets, the merchants and tradespeople, the 
court and the courts of justice, and the customs 
and manners of the Turkish capital, we should 
be well content with Mr. White. There are 
many stories to enliven the narrative, and some 
of them rather “eating dirt ;”’ we mean, not worth 
repeating; but the whole furnishes apparently, 
as far as we can judge, a pretty correct view for 

A.D. 1844,and may therefore be welcomed as 

the latest as well as the most minute work on 

the subject. 

Leaving jewellers, perfumers, confectioners, 
drapers, brushmakers, shoemakers, embroid- 
erers, carpet-dealers, pipemakers, armourers, 
slave-merchants, and vther craftsmen, to be made 
known by the author in loco, we shall select for 
our illustration of his style and manner a busi- 
ness more consonant to our pages than all the 
rest put together, namely, Bookselling. From 
the chapter headed, “ Booksellers, Libraries, 
Stationers, Newspapers,’’ we concoct our limi- 
ted review. Mr. White states as follows. 

The short space between the end of the stuf- 
market (an ominous neighbourhood for pub- 
lishers) is the sahhaf (booksellers’) gate of the 
old Bezestan, which “ spot may be regarded as 
the Paternoster-row of Constantinople. The 
booksellers’ company, exclusively composed of 
Musselmans, is under strict regulations, and 
forms one of the most esteemed and influential 
corporations, being in constant communication 
with the most learned and devout men of the 
city and provinces. This, however, by no means 
adds to the liberality of their sentiments or 
dealings. Indeed, their reputation for avarice 
and merciless extortion is so notorious among 
their countrymen, that:it is common, when 
speaking of a close-fisted dealer, to exclaim, 
‘He is worse than a sahhaf!’ Their numbers 
are limited to some forty; and it is impossible 
for any person not brought up to the business 
to purchase the goodwill of a shop, unless he 
be son or next of kin to a member of the com- 
pany. The principal trade is concentrated at 
this spot, though common tale and school books 
may be purchased at kyhatjelar (stationers) 
tcharshyssy, near the Serasker’s palace.* It is 
no easy matter to extract information relative 





* «*Armenian booksellers may be found at Vizir 
Khan and elsewhere. Their trade is limited to the sale 
of catechisms and some fewworks on medicine and 
theology, printed at Venice.” 





to the craft from its members. [How different 
from Europe!] They evince great jealousy and 
mystery as to their institution and dealings, and 
would fain induce strangers to believe that the 
transcribers of books have their seats near the 
gate of the seventh heaven [as our hacks have 
theirs close to the gate of the other place], and 
that printing-presses are made from the cal- 
cined wood of Al Zacum, the dread tree of 
the lowest pit,—a sentiment that appears to 
find an echo in Christian lands—for, in a 
pastoral letter recently issued by the bishops 
of Belgium against bad books, printing is set 
down as the source of the evils complained 
of, and devoted by implication to abhorrence. 
Turkish dealers assert that they are forbidden 
to sell books to Franks; but there is no law or 
fethwa for this restriction, and the assertion is 
either the result of individual fanaticism, or an 
artifice of the trade to enhance the price of 
works. In truth, they not only sell books of all 
kinds in open market, with the exception of 
koorans; but offer to procure auy others that 
may be required, and to deliver them at Pera. 
The booksellers’ stalls are the meanest in ap- 
pearance ofall the bazaars, and the effendy, 
who lord it over the literary treasures, are the 
least prepossessing, and by no means the most 
obliging, of the many crafts that abound within 
this vast and diversified emporium. They sit 
grimly upon their cushions, and appear to pass 
a negative existence, neither inviting nor re- 
pelling customers. Their stores are open; 
books are placed on their sides, upon the 
shelves behind, or in inner recesses, and pre- 
sent nothing inviting to the eye. Catalogues 
are unknown to them. Each sahhaf carries a 
list of his stock in trade and prices in his head.* 
The number of books in each stall does not 
average more than 700 volumes, so that the 
contents of the whole bazaar may be taken at 
less than 30,000 volumes. Among these, works 
of extraordinary rarity in the ‘three lan- 
guages’ may frequently be found. The prices 
of manuscripts are high, and the commonest 
printed books are double their relative value 
in Europe. This results from the monopoly of 
printing, and from the limited number of copies. 
There is no standard price for manuscripts o 

printed books. When the latter aré jalned 
by the editor to the trade, either on commission 
or demand, he receives a fixed price. After 
that the value is as uncertain as in our book- 
auctions. With manuscripts, every thing de- 
pends upon the beauty of transcription, orna- 
ments, and fame of the calligrapher, much in 
the same manner as the merits of old editions 
depend with us upon printers.” 

The price of koorans is very various, ranging 
between 100 and 50,000 piastres; and general 
“works when printed are either bound by the 
publisher, or delivered stitched to the trade, 
and they resell as they receive them. The same 
observation is applicable to manuscripts. Ask 
a bookseller to bind any given work, and he will 
reply: ‘That is not our business; go to the 
moojellid.’ The pir (saint) who is venerated 
as the patron of the booksellers’ guild, is one 
Abdullah Yatimy, an inhabitant of Bassora, and 
contemporary of the Prophet, who is supposed 
to have been they first bookseller. The trade 
pays a trifling tax to government, and from five 
to seven piastres each, per month, for rent of 
shops. The latter sum is collected by the 
sheikh, and is paid to the administration of the 
imperial wakoofs. Hitherto, Turkish literature 





* “The same process is pursued by Mr. Verbiest, 
pees of.the extensive library of rare editions at 
russels,”” 


+ “Turkish, Arabic, and Persian.” 
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has been little known. An impression exists 
throughout Europe that Osmanlis have no li- 
terature of their own, and that their books con- 
sist of mere transcripts, or translations from 
Persian and Arabic. * * But this delusion 
has passed away. Many young men of differ- 
ent nations ate now making progress in the 
higher branches of Turkish literature, and it is 
probable that, in a few years, some of them may 
communicate their knowledge, by translating 
some of the numerous works of Turkish history 
and poetry.” 

Our author next goes over the principal 
works which form the booksellers’ stocks in 
trade; to which we need do little more than 
refer. Here, however, is one example: “ An- 
nals of Vassif, historian under Selim III. This 
work is in process of continuation by Sheikh 
Zadeh, son of the blind bookseller.* It will 
be printed at the Imperial press, and will 
complete the history of the Ottoman sultans, 
from Osman in 13899, to Abdoul Medjid in 
1842.” 

Besides the booksellers’ shops and public col- 
lections, ‘‘there are many Turkish gentlemen 
whose libraries are stored not only with the 
productions of the most celebrated historians, 
poets, and philosophers, but who add to these 
selections from the most esteemed French and 
English classics.” 

In this list are enumerated “ Akif Effendy, 
ex-Pasha and Reis Effendy, whose poetical tal- 
ents have been mentioned. He is the same 
person who, at the desire of Lord Ponsonby, 
was disgraced, as a satisfaction to the British 
government for having hesitated to make re- 
paration for the cruel treatment inflicted upon 
Mr. Churchill, an English gentleman, who, 
whilst shooting, accidentally wounded a child. 
Akif is regarded as highly learned, and the 
best poet of the day. His style, both in verse 
and prose, is set forth as a model.— Fouad 
Effendy, before mentioned, a poet himself, 
and son of the most esteemed poet of the age, 
Izzet Mollah. Fouad Effendy possesses a choice 
library of some 2000 volumes, comprising a se- 
lection of the most esteemed works in French, 
English, and Italian.—Abdullah Effendy, Hekim 
Bashy and titular grand judge of Roumelia. 
His library consists of more than 3000 volumes 
of the best works on jurisprudence and medi- 
cine, in Turkish, Arabic, French, and Italian. 
The worthy hekim’s slight acquaintance with 
the latter tongue recently led to an amusing 
quid pro quo. A young pasha, related to his 
family, was ordered to proceed with despatch 
to the interior of Asia Minor. Being at the 
time in a delicate state of health, his relative 
recommended him to consult one of the Ger- 
man physicians attached to Galata Serai, who 
drew up a prescription and the requisite in- 
structions for his patient’s diet. The professor 
shortly afterwards met the Hekim Bashy, who, 
after various questions as to the young pasha’s 
state of health, asked what was the nature of 
the principal ingredient employed in-the pre- 





* “ Among the niost eminent booksellers and bib- 
a of Constantinople, are, — firstly, Suleman 
Effendy, celebrated for his knowledge as a philologer, 
and father of Sheikh Zadeh Essad Effendy, grand 
judge (Cazy Asker) of Roumelia in 1843, author of the 
History of the Janissaries, and_historiographer of the 
empire; and secondly, Hadji Effendy, who, although 
he is deprived of sight, appears as expert in discover- 
ing the merits of a manuscript or printed work as the 
most eagle-eyed of his contemporaries, and is more- 
over full of literary and scientific information. The 
appearance of the sightless but obliging Hadji Effendy 
is not one of the least interesting spectacles in this 
bazaar. Hadji Effendy pointing, with animated coun- 
tenance but vacant eye, to the merits of his fine edi- 
tions, recalled the late worthy Sir Harry Engelfield 
amid his collection of Etrascan vases,” 





scription, ‘ Belladonna,’ rejoined the physi- 
cian. ‘ Belladonna!’ echoed Abdullah Effendy. 
‘Why, my friend, he has already one wife; 
but I suppose we must contrive to purchase 
him a Circassian.’ ’’ 

Circassians, it would seem, are better un- 
derstood than books, though bound in much 
the same manner. Yet Mr. White lauds the 
Turkish literature, and says,—‘‘ For ten men 
that can read among Perotes and Fanariotes, 
there are an equal number who do read at 
Constantinople. Taking the mass of the bet- 
ter classes indiscriminately, it will be found 
also that there are more libraries or collections 
of useful books in Turkish houses than in those 
of Greeks and Armenians. It may likewise be 
asserted that, taking an equal number of Stam- 
bol and Perote ladies, the beneficial applica- 
tion of instruction will be found to preponde- 
rate among the former. Upon an average, the 
number of Turkish ladies that can read is much 
less than those of Pera or the Fanar. But those 
who can read among the former never open a 
bad book; while, among the latter, there is 
scarcely one that ever reads a good work, un- 
less it be the catechism or breviary, upon cer- 
tain forced occasions. Of what advantage is 
it, then, to read or write, if the principal use 
made of the acquirement be to run over trashy 
collections of degenerate novels? Or of what 
benefit is the pen, when it is rarely employed 
for other purposes than those which neither 
tend to morality nor domestic happiness ?” 

This appears to be strange reasoning when 
applied to “ Turkish ladies,’? whose domestic 
happiness is of so questionable a description 
that we could fancy even a trashy novel might 
improve it. 

“The number of public libraries, including 
those of the Seraglio, which latter can scarcely 
be so classed, as they are not accessible even 
to Musselmans without express permission, 
amount to about 40.” 

The history of printing in Turkey is dull 
enough; and the other accessaries to literature, 
such as copyists (hattat), ink-makers (moorek- 
kebjee), bookbinders (moojellid), and, prok pudor! 
scissors (makas), require little notice. The 
kihatjee, or stationers, have the neatest of shops, 
are distinguished for their respectable appear- 
ance and demeanour, and their “‘ shops are open 
in front, and raised as usual two or three feet 
above the pavement. The sides and backs are 
furnished with glazed closets, on the shelves of 
which the various articles are deposited in sym- 
metrical order. Among the most conspicuous 


of these are kihat (paper) of all qualities and} 


colours. That used for rich manuscripts is of 
the consistency of vellum, and is polished with 
an ivory or bone rubber, until it becomes as 
smooth as glass.’’ 

The account of the newspaper speculations 
during the last twelve or fourteen years shews 
that this branch of public information has as 
yet taken but slight and transient root in Turkey. 
Their rise and fall are hardly worth mentioning; 
nor the bias to France, England, or Russia, of 
those which drag on a confirmed and not very 
important existence. But we must bid Mr. 


White good-by, and in so doing express our | 


surprise at the following opinion: 

“Tt is highly questionable whether the sys- 
tem of employing native Englishmen as politi- 
cal dragomans will succeed. Russia adheres, 
and will continue to adhere, to the ancient sys- 
tem, and no government is so well served. 
The dragomans of France, all Frenchmen, are, 
on the contrary, at the bottom of the scale. 
Austria is well served by her dragomans, na- 
tive Austrians; but they bear no comparison 


with those of Russia or with the English Perote 
interpreters.” 





Modern Cookery, in all its Branches; reduced to 
a System of easy Practice, for the use of Private 
Families ; ina Series of Practical Receipts, which 
have been strictly tested, and are given with the 
most’minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. Il- 
lustrated with Woodcuts. 12mo, pp. 683. 
London, Longmans. 

Ir man be a cooking animal, here is a vade 
mecum for him. Reading in it is enough to create 
an appetite ; and reviewing it, even after dinner, 
would make any body hungry. So we hope we 
shall be excused for brevity; not only the soul 
of wit, but the pause upon cookery-literature. 
We cannot number the innumerable recipes 
for innumerable good dishes in this volume; 
and far less can we venture to offer opinions 
upon them. It would require a long life to try 
them all; and so we can only advise our gas- 
tronomic friends, all housekeepers, and cooks, 
to procure copies, and experiment upon as 
many as their longevity may permit. . We are 
sure they will derive pleasure and satisfaction 
from the course. We must, however, mention 
two culinary preparations which are new to us. 
The first is an Irish stew without onions, as 
follows; and we should imagine a better stew 
before going to an evening party than the 
highly-esteemed and pe-onionated mess to 
which, as a great solitary treat, we are occa- 
sionally accustomed. 

“ An Irish Stew.—Take a couple of pounds of 
small thick mutton cutlets, with or without fat 
according to the taste of the persons to whom 
the stew is to be served; take also four pounds 
of good potatoes, weighed after they are pared, 
slice them thick, and put a portion of them in 
a flat layer into a large thick saucepan or stew- 
pan; season the mutton well with pepper, and 
place some of it on the potatoes, cover it with 
another layer and proceed in the same manner 
with all, reserving plenty of the vegetable for 
the top; pour in three quartets of a pint of cold 
water, and add, when the stew begins to boil, an 
ounce of salt; let it simmer gently for two 
hours, and serve it very hot. When the addi- 
tion of onion is liked, strew in two or three 
minced ones with the potatoes.” 

The next must beexcellent. A nice beef- 
steak pudding is not to be despised; and a 
woodcock is the finest bird that flies. Its fla- 
vour is unsurpassed by any other condiment, 
and the only things that appreach or equal it 
are perhaps foie-gras and real turtle (the mock 
be utterly denounced !)—and only think of this 
flavour being imparted to an entire tender and 
juicy beef-steak pudding! We look to receive 
the thanks of a thousand correspondents fer tell- 
ing them how to attain this incomparable desi- 
deratum. 

“ Superlative Beef-pudding.—Take a fine wood- 
cock that is ready for the spit, and put it into 
the middle of a large beef-pudding, laying the 
meat under, over, and round it; finish it as 
usual, and boil it four hours or more: the fine 
flavour of the bird will pervade the whole con- 
tents of the pudding.” 








| COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN’S LETTERS. 

| [Second notice.] 

| Our heroine, in her second volume, relates 
her traverses in Syria and the Holy Land; but 

| no adventures of interest or novelty of matter 

| occur to call for particular notice. Baalbec and 
Damascus, Beyroul, Sidon, Tyre, Carmel and 

its convent, Nazareth, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Jericho, 
the Dead Sea, and Gaza, are now almost as 
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familiarly known to readers of travels in these 
parts as were, twenty years ago, the Nether- 
lands, France and Italy, Brussels, Paris, Rome, 
and Naples. Two or three characteristic mor- 
sels, therefore, may serve for our business here. 
From Damascus the countess writes : 

‘The wisest thing that I have done for a long 
time, was to send back my refined lady’s-maid 
from Constantinople, as people of this descrip- 
tion are worse than useless in travelling in 
Lebanon, or across the Desert; and what will 
perhaps surprise you still more, is, that while 
in Vienna I purchased a complete costume de 
gamin, very simple, consisting of a blouse and 
pantaloons of grey woollen cloth, a red and 
white striped chemise closed at the throat, a 
round straw hat, and high buttoned shoes of 
coutil, most convenient for a journey of this 
kind, where you have to sleep in your tent, con- 
sequently without changing your apparel, and 
frequently have to ascend and descend very 
steep and stony places on foot. Our long 
riding-habits and usual style of dress are quite 
unsuited to travelling here ; while my costume, 
to which in rainy weather I add a brown burnus 
which completely envelopes me, is incompar- 
able.” 

We wonder we have not her portrait in this 
epicene masquerade; but from her body we 
pass to her mind : 

At Baalbec: “ Early the next morning I hast- 
ened to the ruins, to behold the sun rising upon 
them, as I had seen him set the evening before : 
it was a wondrous scene, and now I under- 
stood the fable of Memnon’s melodious statue! 
Meanwhile the tent had disappeared on the 
bank of the stream, the horses were saddled ; 
and—we were forced to leave. Yes! I ex- 
claimed, Baal is fallen! But the eternal God 
of light lives for ever, and guides our foolish 
hearts as surely as the glorious sun guides our 
little darksome world.” 

A little incident at Lebanon is thus recorded 
favourably to our national habits : 

“We were”’ (says the observant lady) “ en- 
camped in a very airy situation it is true, yet 
far better lodged than a party of Englishmen 
who arrived atter us; for as they had no tent, 
they were obliged to take up their quarters in 
the khan itself, among the men and animals. 
We watched them as they rode off the following 
morning, when they looked as neat as if they 
had passed the night in the best hotel. They 
seemed very contented and independent, and 
each of them took his knapsack and his little 
wadded coverlet and laid it upon his horse. 
They were naval officers, and therefore accus- 
tomed by their profession to hardships of every 
kind. We could not help contrasting them with 
the four Frenchmen who left Beyrout at the 
same time as we did, and who made more fuss 
and required more indulgences than the most 
fastidious lady.” 

Another of our countrymen did not appear, 
on a different occasion, so comfortably equipped; 
for it is told: ‘‘ This unfortunate traveller had 
joined a caravan at Jerusalem, but had incau- 
tiously remained behind. He fell among rob- 
bers, who so completely stripped him of all, that 
he was in some little difficulty how to return to 
Jerusalem, as the only article of dress which 
the Bedouins had left him was his hat, of which 
they could make no use. In this deplorable 
state, and with his hat upon his head, he set 
out on his return, like a monarch of a savage 
tribe.” 

With another mention of fellow-travelling we 
shall part fur Egypt: 

“ At Tantura our caravan had been consider- 
ably increased by the addition of people who 





were either going the same way as the derwish, | Ali with any of these; but I would merely ob- 
or waiting for company who were travelling in | serve, that contemporaries often denominate as 
that direction. Among these were a married | tyranny that which posterity designates as great. 
couple. The wife trudged on perseveringly on | He may commit errors, but still he thinks and 
foot, in order to keep pace with the caravan, | acts; and this is so extraordinary, so novel, so 
while her husband, seated quite comfortably on | unheard-of in this part of the world, that we 
the broad saddle of his ass, smoked his pipe, | must willingly concede to him all the honours 
and even made his servant wait upon him, while | of a first attempt. In Syria, whenever I beheld 
the wife was obliged to carry the bundle with| a tree newly planted, a road made, a bridge 
their little chattels. This, too, is the custom of | erected, or a canal dug,—or, indeed, wherever 
the East; and if the woman’s feet were tired, | I noticed any trace of order and attention (now, 
her tongue certainly did not suffer by it. When- | alas, all relapsing into their former ruin),—and 
ever we came to a pretty deep river, the water | demanded who was the author, I received the 
of which reached up to the men’s girdles, the | unvarying reply, ‘the great Pasha.’ These 
attentive husband actually dismounted and| kind of works are not undertaken by those 
waded across, while she seated herself upon the | whose only aim is to fill their coffers. * * 
ass, but nevertheless became thoroughly wet.| ‘‘ The Arabs are great cowards; I perceived 
About two: hours’ ride from Tantura, we ob- | this when I was in Syria; yet there I will con- 
served along the shore mountains of rubbish, | fess to the existence of danger; but here, 
among which we descried, or fancied that we did| where we, as all former travellers, had with 
so, walls, towers, and aqueducts. They are the| the utmost security walked till a, late hour 
ruins of Cesarea, the once splendid city, en-| among the mountains, ruins, catacombs, and 
larged by Herod the Great in the spirit and| open fields, the Arab dreams of thieves and 
style of the Romans; now the abode of jackals| robberies, and our dragoman repeated their 
and scorpions, and its walls and cisterns soj tales in the utmost terror! I believe that the 
broken and shattered, that none can visit it} Egyptian Arab has carried this fearfulness in 
in safety.” his heart for centuries, and that it is now be- 
The details concerning Jerusalem and excur- | come constitutional. They were long a con- 
sions in its neighbourhood are only noticeable | quered and oppressed race, and exposed to the 
for their manner ; and our traveller crossed the | most multifarious plunders. On the one hand 
Desert to Cairo, and thence made similar trips | was the pasha of the Grand Signior and the 
about the country, as she had done at Jeru-| Mamelukes; on the other, the Bedouins and 
salem. Whatever German literature may be, | the pirates, who, like sea-robbers, attacked and 
that of England has of late been so full of minute | plundered the boats on the Nile. All these 
accounts of these sights and lions, that it would} past horrors may still haunt their imagination 
be absurd to seek, in such a rapid performance | like spectres, and inspire the greatest terror. 
as this, any further information about them.| Mehemet has, in reality, put a period to the 
We may content ourselves, therefore, with re- | existence of these sources of their fear. * * 
peating, that the chief or only novelty isin the} ‘ The Arabs remind me of the Spaniards in 
manner in which the writer describes the Pyra- | many of their customs; for instance, their in- 
mids, the Nile, &c., and her impressions and! cessant music, and the reverence which both 
feelings on seeing them. We encounter occa-| have for bread. Ifan Arab sees the smallest 
sionally such remarks as these: piece of bread lying on the ground, he imme- 
“At Keneh I sawa dwarf, who is the second | diately takes it up, lifts it to his mouth and 
deformity I have met in Egypt; he wore a tur- | forehead, and places it within reach of the birds 
ban twisted about his head, which might have! or dogs, in order that it may not be wasted ; 
given him a comic air, could my feelings be | nay, sometimes he will even eat it himself. 
reconciled to any distortion of the human figure. | This reminds me of what I saw when I was in 
It always seems to me as if it were suffering, | Grenada: a little child in a confectioner’s shop 
from the corporeal affliction of which, perhaps, | threw his slice of bread upon the ground on 
the wretched subject himself is not at all con-| seeing us eating cakes, and asked to have 
scious. It is said that dwarfs are always ex-| some; but his mother obliged him to pick up 
cessively vain; and is not vanity in general a| the bread, to kiss and then to eat it. In the 
dwarfish passion? * * same manner as the Spaniards, when yawn- 
‘“* Mehemed Ali possesses all the cold, inexor- | ing, make the sign of the cross before their 
able severity of the despot, who has to rule and} mouth to prevent the devil from entering, the 
civilise an untutored race ; but he is not the} Arab seeks to secure himself in a similar case 
relentless tyrant who loves torment from ca-| against the efrit or evil djinnes, by invoking 
price or inclination. He does not understand | the name of Allah. In point of character I can 
philanthropy in our sense of the term, nor as| trace no resemblance.” 
explained by Henry IV., when the fowl was| We conclude with the following curious 
put into the pot; yet he does not blindly drain | statement, for which the countess tells us she 
the pith of his people and country to enrich | was indebted to a Levantine lady at Cairo: 
himself. Whatever plans he pursues for the} ‘ Nothing is more common among the Arabs 
amelioration of Egypt must benefit future gene- | than divorce ; five, ten, nay twenty times they 
rations. That he has rescued it from the law-/| will dismiss their wife and take another, even 
less barbarities to which it had been abandoned | if they have children by her. If they have 
for six hundred years by Mamelukes and Turks, | property, they are obliged to give some of it to 
that he bestows infinite care and labour to de-| the wife and children; but if they have none 
velop its resources, is not quite so criminal as| (which is generally the case among the lower 
you hear it denounced in Europe. Europe has | classes), the woman must help herself as well 
another religion, another civilisation, another | as she can; return to her parents, if they will 
history of the past: these should be taken into | receive her, or gain a livelihood by her labour. 
account. Mehemed Ali must not be judged by | The children of poor people are born like mush- 
the standard of the West. Has not Europe also | rooms, and die like flies: little regard is paid 
had men who ruled the nations of their day|to them. Very little ceremony is required to 
with no gentle hand or tender heart, and who! effect a divorce. If the husband introduces a 
yet mightily advanced their prosperity? Such | new slave into the harem, or wishes to do so, 
men as Charlemagne, the great Peter, and Na- | and his wife takes this amiss and remonstrates, 
poleonnot that I would compare Mehemed | he says to her, ‘ Go;’ and she is obliged to go. 
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It is no uncommon circumstance for a man of 
forty or fifty years of age to endeavour to find 
connubial happiness by marrying a little girl 
of nine or ten years of age, whether on account 
of the novelty, or whether in the hope of find- 
ing her more tractable and obedient, I do not 
pretend to say. An inexperienced child of 
that age wearies of such a comparatively old 
man; she begins to weep, and, in her childish 
way, asks for amusement. If this annoys him, 
he says, ‘ Go,’ and go the poor little thing must. 
Only the daughters of eminent men are treated 
with respect, and are not thus cruelly sent 
forth. The inhuman custom of destroying their 
yet unborn infants is as general among the 
woman of the Arabian as of the Turkish harem. 
All these prejudicial habits and vices prevail, 
not only among the higher classes, to whom 
greater effeminacy, lasciviousness, and their 
consequent vices, are generally ascribed, but 
they pervade all ranks to a fearful extent.” 

At Trieste, after Athens, the travels end. 
The translation appears to give the meaning 
of the original faithfully, but is somewhat blurred 
with foreign idioms and occasional mistakes in 
scientific names. 





The National Diet-Roll, §c.; in a Letter to Luke 
T. Flood, Esq. By D. B. Edwards, Surgeon. 
Pp. 30. London, J. Miland. 

A CLEVER and well-intentioned pamphlet ; but 

the conclusions arrived at are, we fear, quite 

utopian. The author proposes that every poor 
family should give up its independent cuisine, 
and subscribe to an ordinary district-table, We 
are a strange nation, and deserving of the ridi- 
cule which we frequently do not escape from, and 
which is so abundantly heaped upon us abroad. 
Our poor can no longer receive relief without a 
modified incarceration, a family break-up, and 
the total abandonment of labour. It is found 
to be more economical to the country to house, 
clothe, and feed a father, mother, and family, 
than to give them a partial relief at their dwell- 
ing-houses. Then, again, families are complain- 
ing of want of food, and large subscriptions are 
levied to alleviate this by soap and warm water. 

Mr. Edwards proves, by a long and well-con- 

ducted argument, that a married couple can be 

supplied at a district-table with oatmeal gruel, 
or tea and bread, for breakfast and supper, four 
ounces of cooked meat, with potatoes and bread 

(four ounces), for 7s. a week; and children from 

12 to 16 years old at Ss. a head, from 6 to 12 

at 2s. The expenses, then, of a married couple 

and family could not be less than from 12s. to 
20s. a week (with a small family); and it has 
been shewn that many an agricultural labourer 
now gets only from 7s. to 12s. per week, to feed, 
clothe, house, and warm himself and family. So 
that the poor labourer does with his weekly 
pittance what Mr. Edwards cannot do by sub- 
scription and co-operation. Still the subject is 
highly worthy of consideration. It might be 
admirably adapted for many of the operative 
classes in populous districts ; and we hope the 
pamphlet may catch the attention of the daily 
press. 





The Fortunes of the Scattergood Family. By | 
Albert Smith, author of the “ Adventures of | 
Mr. Ledbury,” &c. 3 vols. R. Bentley. | 

Or the class of literature to which this tale be- 

longs, it is certainly one of the most clever and 

entertaining. The writer, in shooting folly as 
it flies, makes very many successful hits, and 
there is a buoyancy of spirit about the whole 
which cannot fail to amuse the listless hour. 





The Scaitergood Family has been a contribution 








to Bentley’s Miscellany, and enlivened it with 
monthly pleasantry; but the author has filled 
up his third volume with two original pieces of 
equal talent though greater brevity. ‘* Mar- 
guerite de Bourgogne” is a deeply interesting 
adaptation of Dumas’ Tour de Nesle; and the 
‘ Armourer of Paris,” a similar composition 
from Lochroy’s Perinet Leclerc. The whole work 
offers a pastime ofits kind to readers who like 
the caricatura of common life. 


The Scotch Church Question. By the Rev. A- 
Sydow. 8vo, pp. 201. London, J. Nisbet. 
Mr. Sypow, minister of the evangelical church 
of Prussia, and his Majesty’s chaplain at Pots- 
dam, having paid a visit to Edinburgh, took 
a warm interest in the division of the Scotch 
church, and has in this volume as warmly 
espoused the side of the Secessionists. We 
can only lament the separation ; and would be 
happy to indulge in the author's hope, that out 

of this great evil a future good may arise. 


The Enchanted Knights; or, the Chronicle of the 
Three Sisters. From the German of Muszus. 
Pp. 68. London, H. Cunningham. 

A CAPITAL fairy-tale, in which the three sisters 

are severally and happily married to a great 

bear, a huge eagle, and a monstrous fish—shew- 
ing how comfortable easy-tempered and good- 
natured wives may be, even though encumbered 
with cubs, hatching eggs, or breeding dolphins. 

There are some neat and playful hits in the nar- 

ration, and it is a nice imaginative child’s book. 

But what does the translator mean by speaking 

of the English language “ as too weak and bar- 

ren to convey the delicate metaphor and re- 
dundant meaning of the German,’ and then 
giving us such miserable English as to ‘‘ pre- 
sent ridicule and ¢hrow irony upon,” p. v., and 
“‘ ought to germ there,” p. vii., and “the Count 
rove early,”’ &c. 2? 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 27th.—Mr. Murchison, president, in the 
chair. Commenced reading, the second part of 
a memoir “On the south and east coasts of 
Arabia,” by Capt. Haines, political agent at 
Aden. We reserve our account of this paper 
till the reading of it shall be concluded. The 
Hamyaritic inscriptions and ruins having been 
alluded to in the paper, the Rev. C. Forster 
favoured the meeting with an eloquent and 
lucid exposition of his views respecting the 
great antiquity of the Hamyaritic inscriptions, 
particularly the one at Hesa Ghorab, which 
would appear to have been engraven upon the 
rock before the volcanic convulsions to which 
the whole of the neighbouring country has been 
subjected. The president observed, that ad- 
mitting the facts as stated by Mr. Forster, they 
would certainly prove the high antiquity of the 
inscription; but that as the appearance of igne- 
ous action on rocks was frequently apt to mis- 
lead, nothing approaching to even a presumption 
of date could be stated till the geology of the 
country should be known. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 2d. — Mr. G. Newport, president, in 
the chair. Mr. Desvignes exhibited a speci- 
men of Coccinella lineata Fabricus, an insect not 
before known in this country; Mr. Pelerin 
specimens of the New Zealand caterpillar and 
its parasitic fungus, described by Sir W. Hooker 
in his Icones Plantarum; Mr. Evans a case of 
insects from New Holland; and Mr. Milton 
many individuals of a dipterous insect in the 
larva state, more than 800 of which he had ex- 
tracted alive from the crop of a pheasant re- 





cently killed and brought to him for preserva- 
tion. The caterpillars were those of one of 
the middle-sized Tipulidae, thus shewing that 
the pheasant is a friend to the agriculturist by 
the destruction of these obnoxious insects. Mr. 
Westwood exhibited the nest of Porrectaria 
vibicipenella, a moth not before described as a 
native of this country, it having been recently 
captured by Mr. Weaver in Scotland. He 
also exhibited specimens and drawings of seve- 
ral new genera of Carabide. Mr. Saunders ex- 
hibited a dragon-fly which had been captured 
on the wing at a distance of 600 miles from the 
nearest land in the Atlantic Ocean. A series of 
notes on the entomological productions of New 
Zealand by Mr. Stevenson was read. 

Jan. 6th.—The president in the chair. Mr. 
F. Bond exhibited specimens of Damophila Tri- 
folii, a small but beautiful British moth, toge- 
ther with the moveable case formed by the 
larva for its owm abode. A series of extracts 
from a memoir by Prof. Haldeman, on the em- 
ployment of vulgar names in natural history, 
was read; together with a notice of a plan for 
distinguishing entomological labels by separate 
colours agreeing with their geographical range. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CambBringe, Jan. 22.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts.—Hon. J. Gifford, Emma- 
nuel College. 

Masters of Arts —J.T. W. Baker, Clare Hall; T. F. 
Eade, Jesus College; W. Baxter, Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege; J. Kempthorne, St. John’s College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—J. Taylor, St. John’s College. 

Dr. Smith’s prizes of 25/. each to the two best pro- 
ficients in mathematics, were adjudged as follows :— 
First Prize: Ds. Thomson, St. Peter’s College, second 
wrangler. Second Prize: Ds. Parkinson, St. John’s 
College, senior wrangler. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 


Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.; Chemical, 8 P.31. ; 
Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m. ; Syro-Egyptian,7% P.M. ; 
Civil Engineers, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 8 p.m.; Geological, 
83 p.m.; British and Foreign Institute (soirée). 

Thursday. — Zoological, 3 p.M.; Royal, 84 p.m. ; An- 
tiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 P.M. ; Botanical, 8 P.s1.; 
British and Foreign Institute (discussion). 

Saturday. — Royal Botanic, 4 P.1.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.at. 





FINE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY. 
AT a meeting on Wednesday last, a paper was 
read by Mr. Crabb, containing a general notice 
of colour, and its application to decorative pur- 
poses. After a concise and clear exposition of 
the laws of colour, he explained the principles 
which regulated Persian art, restricting it to 
the use of the three primary colours, gilding 
supplying the place of the secondaries; and 
that the Persian temples might be considered 
fine specimens of decorative colouring. The cha- 
racter of the Grecian art was remarked upon, 
and the excess of colour adopted by the Romans, 
leading to the abuse and decadence of art. The 
new era, under Constantine, was next noticed, 
and the grand specimens remaining to us of fine 
Italian art in the works of Raffaelle, in the Va- 
tican, where the use of rich dark blue round the 
windows presents evidence of his consummate 
skill in decorative effects. In the Villa Madama, 
and in the casina of the ducal palace, Mantua, 
by Giulio Romano, the utmost perfection of 
classic beauty is exhibited, the exquisite exe- 
cution of which renders his fame permanent. 
A recommendation of a study of the old masters 
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followed; the Caracci for graver purposes, and 
Titian and the Venetian school for beautiful 
examples of sumptuous and harmonious colour- 
ing. These remarks were illustrated in a strik- 
ing manner by coloured copies of the works of 
Gruner, Owen Jones, Pugin, &c. A discussion 
followed on the suitableness of an extended use 
of rich colouring in this country. 

In May next, Mr. Crabb, in continuation of 
the subject, will read a paper ‘‘ On the appli- 
cation of colours to manufactures.’’ And on 
Wednesday next, a paper is promised ‘ On the 
physiology of timber-trees considered with re- 
ference to manufacturing purposes.”’ 


The Pencil of Nature. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S. 
No. 2. 4to. Longmans. 
In the Gazette, No. 1432, we noticed the first 
No. of this very interesting work, in which the 
plates are “ impressed by the agency of light 
alone, without any aid whatever from the ar- 
tist’s pencil.”” The second No. improves upon 
the first, and is at once curiously novel and 
beautiful. The first plate is an open door, with 
a broom and a lantern, perfect in reflected 
form, and rich in tone of colour. A back win- 
dow in the darker central tint is deliciously 
bright, yet dim and faithful to the reality. The 
leaf of a plant obtained by laying the object on 
slightly sensitive paper, and covering it with 
glass screwed with some force down, is na- 
ture itself—how valuable for botanical science! 
The book-shelves of a library are marvellously 
perfect, and the very title on the backs of the 
books as legible as in the library itself. In his 





pressed form, addressed to a local journal a 
letter corrective of a signal misconception of 
our county member, Mr. E. B. Roche, in ad- 
ducing to parliament Marshal Bugeaud as a 
striking instance of the superior military sys- 
tem of France, where personal merit, wholly 
independent of birth or connexions, was the 
sole criterion (he asserted) of choice, or source 
and available ground of advancement. The 
prominent occurrences of this commander’s life 
I shall now recapitulate, in order to ensure 
them, as I consider they deserve, a more dif- 
fusive circulation and permanent record through 
the universally read and abiding pages of the 
Literary Gazette. 

The Marshal’s family, so far from corre- 
sponding with our young legislator’s averred 
lowliness of condition, has long been reckoned 
among the most ancient and noble of the “ Dé- 
partement de la Dordogne’ (or Perigord), a 
province illustrious as the birthplace of two of 
the most eminent names in the annals of France 
—the shrewd, philosophic, and original Mon- 
taigne,* and the venerated and accomplished 
Fenelon, author of Telemachus, the pride and 
ornament alike of Christianity and of literature. 
M. Bugeaud (Thomas) is the youngest son of 
the Marquis de la Piconnerie, and Mademoi- 
selle de Clonard, daughter of the Count de 
Clonard, an Irish gentleman of the old and re- 
spectable family of Sutton in Wexford, on whom 
Louis XV. conferred the noble title, derived 
from an ancestral estate in that county, forfeited 
during our civil wars. The count’s wife, Miss 
Masterson, whom I well recollect, was of equally 





remarks on this plate, Mr. Talbot broaches a 
remarkable theory, touching a possible separa- 
tion of the invisible rays beyond the violet in 
the spectrum; which, we trust, will be expe- 
rimented upon, so as to lead to important con- 
clusions ;—for as yet, with all our investiga- 
tions, we are blind about light. A fac-simile 
of a charter of Richard II. proves how appli- 
cable this art is to the exact copying of ancient 
deeds and other writings: there can be no mis- 
take or error in transcription here. A haystack 
resembles the open door in general effect; and 
the reduction of a well-known popular French 
caricature, with a multitude of human counte- 
nances, affords another proof of the diversity 
of uses to which photography can be put. The 
last is Orleans, with its cathedral and bridge, 
in which the impression of the transparent 
Loire is the most remarkable portion. Alto- 
gether, we cannot too highly recommend this 
publication, so extraordinary in its origin and 
means, and so charming and perfect in its ac- 
complishments. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
MARSHAL BUGEAUD. 
Cork, January 1845. 
Mr. Epitor,—The elevated position, at this 
moment, of Marshal Bugeaud on the great stage 
of contemporaneous exhibition, and, I may add, 
the station likely to be awarded him in the 
monuments of enduring fame, would be suffi- 
cient to excite and justify the desire of some 
sketch, or general view, of his antecedent ca- 
reer; but the very close alliance of this dis- 
tinguished personage to Ireland cannot fail to 
enhance the interest of the subject, and impart 
to the inquiry more than common solicitude for 
information, however imperfect the resulting 
outline may prove. In the Gentleman's Magazine 
for August 1837, a passing advertence to a few 
incidental circumstances will be found. Of these, 
in 1843, I somewhat enlarged the sphere, and 
embracing the leading events, still in a com- 





* No writer indulges moge in quotations than the 
old Gascon. Scarcely a page is without several; in- 
somuch that he would seem to possess few, if any, 





independent views or thoughts of his own. Often, too, | 


he borrows without citing his source, in order, as he 
asserts, to mislead his critics, and make them uncon- 
sciously deal a blow to some great author of antiquity, 
while intended for him. ‘A escient j’en cache l’au- 
teur; je veulx que mes critiques donnent une nazarde 
a Plutarque, et qu’ils s’échaudent a injurier Sénéque,” 
are his quaint and forcible words (£ssays, livre ii. 
chap. 10). And yet I hesitate not to pronounce him 
an original thinker, as his self-delineation, the leading 
object of his work, sufficiently demonstrates. It pre- 
sents not always indeed the attraction of “Il Raf- 
faelle da se stesso dipinto;” nor are his weaknesses 
veiled or coloured; for he unfolds the inmost recesses 
of his mind and feelings with less ostentatious, though 
more genuine, candour than Rousseau. Here, there- 
fore, there can be nothing extraneous, or derived 
from others; and even what he may owe to external 


sources he so impresses with the signet of his peculiar | 


genius, that it bears all the appearance of original 
possession ; similar to the bees, who, in his beautiful 
image, crop every blossom, thence gathering what 
they convert into honey, and make their own—‘ Les 
abeilles pillottent, de ¢a, de la, les fleurs; mais elles en 
font apréz le miel qui est tout leur.” Lf, however, he 
does, as he confesses, thus occasionally purloin, many 
others have shone in his rightful plumage ; and among 
them I may specially name Rousseau, who is in- 
debted to him, not only for almost all the classical 
references in his works, but for numerous striking 
sentiments obviously traceable to Montaigne. Even 
Pascal, the sublime hypochondriac, while reproving 
his egotism, and often combating his principles, un- 
consciously inhaled his spirit, and adopted his sceptical 
views—not certainly in religious, but in philosophical 
application. To few also, I can assert, did the French 
tongue owe greater obligations. 

Montaigne’s singular epitaph, in Greek, may be 
seen in the Gentleman’s Magazine for August last. 
That of Fenelon, composed by the Jesuit Sanadon, is 
more modest; though surely it could not be over- 
charged in praise of its admirable subject. It em- 
phatically dwells, as was meet, on the respect not less 
»aid him by foreigners than by his countrymen ; for 
Jarlborough and Eugene, during the war of Spanish 
succession, studiously abstained from all hostility 
within the compass of his diocese, which bordered on 
the theatre of action—an emulous homage of vene- 
ration from all parties, thus expressed in lapidary 
form :— 

«Exteris perinde carus ac suis, 
Gallos inter et hostes cum esset medius, 

Hos et illos ingenii fama et comitate morum sibi 

devinxit,” 








honourable lineage in the same district ; so that 
our marshal’s descent, on every side, distinctly 
contradicts Mr. E. B. Roche’s statement. And 
not only were these grandparents natives of our 
soil, but ail their children, several in number, 
there first saw the light, before their removal 
to France, then the chief refuge of the disfran- 
chised Irish Catholic, as England was to the 
proscribed French Protestant. Of either.it might 
be equally said, when often compelled to seek 
respectively some remoter protection from in- 
tolerant laws,— 

“*Victus abit, longeque ignotis exsulat oris, 

Multum gemens ignominiam plagasque superbi 
Victoris, 
VinGIL, Georg. iii. 225. 

From the marriage of the Marquis de la Pi- 
connerie, in 1771, sprung a numerous family. 
Our warrior’s two elder brothers, Patrick and 
Ambrose, obtained commissions in the Irish 
brigade, then in the service of France; but 
emigrating with their uncles, their mother’s 
brothers, the one a colonel, the other a major 
in these famed corps, they continued officers in 
the same regiments when taken into our pay 
in 1794, until disbanded a few years after, and 
under their maternal name of Sutton ; nor, while 
here, were they known by any other. On the 
breaking up of the brigade, followed by the 
prospect of a more settled order of things in 
France, these gentlemen returned, as so many 
other disappointed emigrants then did, to their 
native land ; but necessarily kept aloof from all 
public demonstration ; for their residence, more 
than suspected as they were of having borne 
arms against their country, was of sufferance 
rather than permission, overlooked, not sanc- 
tioned by the then consular government. 

Meanwhile the younger brother, considerably 
their junior, having reached his eighteenth year, 
the age of conscription, entered the imperial 
service in 1804, beginning at the first step as a 
private soldier, according to the universal rule 
to which we have seen the sons of royalty, the 
present princes of the blood, submissively bend, 
and of which, in another professional line, 
our late sovereign William the Fourth had set, 
in his person, the first example. Still, birth 
and education cannot be without corresponding 
influence; and Bugeaud’s military progress was 
by no means of slow advancement, although, in 
imitation of his brothers, he had dropped the 
aristocratic name of La Piconnerie, and adopted 
the original family patronymic, which, like 
Horace Walpole, he has constantly and prefer- 
ably retained, of Bugeaud, without even the 
special nobiliary particle De prefixed to it. So 
far he differed from his brothers, who, on their 
return home, resumed their titular distinctions, 
as did most others after a short concession to 
a transient necessity, when Mirabeau was ex- 
changed for the primitive surname of Riquetti, 
Montmorenci for Bouchard, La Fayette for Mo- 
tier, Richelieu for Vignerot, Villeroy for Neuf- 
ville, and majesty itself had sunk into Capet. 

During the forty years now elapsed since the 
marshal’s first engagement in the profession, 
few have more largely partaken of the perils 
and glories of war. In almost every field of re- 
nown, or scene of action, during the imperial 
course of conquest, he has been more or less 
distinguished, from Austerlitz in 1804, to Mos- 
cow, Leipsic, and Montereau, in 1812, 1813, and 
1814. On Napoleon’s resignation in this last 
year, he joined the restored royal standard, to 
which he remained faithful during the “ Hun- 
dred Days,” and did not appear at Waterloo. 
He subsequently represented his native depart- 
ment, “La Dordogne,” in the Chamber of 
Deputies; and on the expulsion of the elder 
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Bourbons in 1830, unhesitatingly, though in 
opposition to his family’s legitimist politics, de- 
clared for the reigning dynasty. Chosen in 
1833 for the delicate mission of conveying the 
Duchess of Berry out of France, from the citadel 
of Blaye, where she was confined, in the double 
sense of the word, after her wild expedition in 
Brittany, he satisfactorily accomplished his 
purpose. Shortly after, however, on a discus- 
sion in the Chamber of Deputies, some reflec- 
tions relating to that circumstance of an offen- 
sive character being attributed by the Journal 
des Débats to M. Dulong (Francois Charles), 
though most probably never uttered by him, for 
they were not reported in any other paper, pro- 
duced a duel of fatal result to this deputy, who 
died the 31st January 1834.* Bugeaud after- 
wards served in Africa, where he negotiated a 
truce with Abdel Kader, the Arminius of his 
country; one, indeed, of brief duration ; but 
their interview is of graphic effect in the Moni- 
teur of the 12th of June 1837. At length, ap- 
pointed to the chief command in that quarter, 
he has continued to lead the French to victory ; 
and in 1842 was promoted to the highest mili- 
tary station, as marshal of France. Since then, 
it is for the pen of general history to trace his 
course, crowned, as it has been, by the signal 
triumph, and ducal distinction, of Isly. Here, 
however, it may not be superfluous to inform 
the English reader, that this titular rank does 
not necessarily, as with us, carry with it a peer- 
age. There have been, and still are, dukes, 
consequently, as commoners in the Chamber 
of Deputies, such as the Duke of Fitz-James 
(who forfeited the peerage, on refusing the oath 
of allegiance in 1830, though he submitted to 
it as a deputy), the dukes of Valmy, and of 
Glucksberg, &c. Under the old monarchy, 
dukes were similarly created, “ par brevet,” 
without being peers, and the sons of dukes often 
bore that title, as the Duke of Richelieu’s did 
that of Fronsac, during their father’s life; nor 
is it otherwise at present; for the Duke of 
Glucksberg’s father, the Duke de Cazes, also 
survives. In our constitution, all minor titles, 
marquis, earl, &c. may belong to members of 
the House of Commons, because, of mere cour- 
tesy, given to the sons of peers, while essen- 





* According to custom, this victim of the ‘ fear of 
being thought afraid,” had his tomb strewed, not only 
with the flowers of nature, but of rhetoric. Among 
other orators on the occasion, was the editor of the 
republican journal, the National, Armand Carrel; a 
paragraph of whose discourse became singularly ap- 

licable to his own fate only two years after, when he 

ell by the hand of Emile de Girardin, the leading 
writer of the ministerial Journal des Débats. Carrel’s 
impressive, and, in direction to himself, seemingly 
prophetic words, were—‘“ La terre est désolée quand 
un homme 4 la fleur de l’ge, plein de sentiments bien- 
veillants, et de talents utiles, est retranché du nombre 
des vivants par la balle dont un malheureux point 
d@honneur s’est armé.” But unfortunately Carre] had 
not the moral resolution, the genuine courage, to 
resist what he thus stigmatises in its object and con- 
sequence, senseless alike and barbarous. Hear the re- 

robation of the irrational custom, even in a semi-bar- 

arous age, by Montaigne :—“ Je vouldrois qu’on me 
feist raison de ces lois d’honneur, qui vont si souvent 
choquant et troublant celles de la raison” (Essays, 
liv. iil. chap. 27). ‘* Arma amens capio, nec sat ra- 
tionis in armis” (Virgil, Zn. ii. 314), is the feeling of 
almost every one yielding in cowardly submission to 
this disgrace of civilisation—I need not say, religion. 

Carrel has been considered one of the cleverest of 
French journalists; many of whom, Thiers, Guizot, 
Etienne, and formerly Maret (Duc de Bassano), had 
risen to the first civil stations: but in the highest 
sphere of composition, in history, he utterly failed. 
«Tel brille au second rang, qui s’éclipse au premier :”” 
a line of the “ Henriade,” which Voltaire offered in de- 
fiance of translateable compression, and not misap- 

lied to Carrel, whose “ Histoire des deux derniers 
Stuarts,” is a miserable production, as most foreign 
narratives of English events are, beginning with Ra- 

in; save, I may add, Thierry’s “ History of the 
orman Conquest,” 





tially commoners; but a duke must be a peer, 
and can only sit in the upper house. The 
Duke de Fitz-James, above mentioned, is the 
descendant of our James II., by his natural 
son, the Duke of Berwick; and of Valmy, it 
may be remarked that, of the numerous honours 
of the kind conferred by Napoleon, this is the 
sole instance of a native local title. It was 
granted to Kellerman for his eminent share in 
the defeat by Dumouriez of the Prussian and 
Austrian army, under the Duke of Brunswick’s 
command, the 20th September 1792. Every 
other titular recompense of civil or military 
merit bore a foreign name, derived from the 
conquered territories, not from the genuine soil 
of France, like Valmy in the “ Départment de 
la Marne.’’ Glucksberg, a borough of Schles- 
wig, in South Jutland, is the title of the Duke 
de Cazes’ eldest son, as I have just stated, ob- 
tained by Louis XVIII. (so I have understood) 
from the King of Denmark. De Cazes, it is 
well known, was the special favourite of the 
French monarch, who rapidly raised him to the 
highest dignities. In 1795, 1 passed a day in 
the house of his father, a respectable notary, at 
Libourne (Gironde). His wife, the Duke of 
Glucksberg’s mother, is the daughter of M. de 
Sainte-Aulaire, the present French ambassa- 
dor at our court, and author of the “ Histoire 
de la Fronde,” or troubles of the minority of 
Louis XIV.—in fact, an insurrection against 
Mazarin, sanguinary at once and theatrical, and 
one of the most eccentric or anomalous episodes 
of modern history. : 

But, resuming my direct subject, I have to 
subjoin, that in private life no man is more 
amiable, courteous, d# condescending, than 
Marshal Bugeaud. By his relatives he is fami- 
liarly and uniformly called Tom, in English, 
though he speaks not ourlanguage. These re- 
latives, at least on his mother’s side, are, as I 
have stated, numerous. Of her brothers, the late 
Colonel Count de Clonard died in 1834, at 
Paris, leaving, by Miss Crosbie, whom he mar- 
ried in Ireland, three sons, two of whom, 
Charles and Louis, serve in the French army 
and navy; their senior, Alfred (or John), also 
an officer, having lately died. The eldest daugh- 
ter, Anne-Elise, is the wife of William Mac- 
Guckin, Esq., an Irish gentleman, created 
Baron de Slane by Charles X., on his prior 
marriage with Mademoiselle de Méronat, a lady 
of high connexions, and to the title was an- 
nexed a majorat, or estate entailed on the eldest 
sons successively, in exceptional derogation of 
the law suppressive of the right of primogeni- 
ture. No children having issued from this first 
union, the property, with the appended title, 
will devolve to the son of the present marriage. 
The Baron de Slane was the favoured pupil of 
the late profound orientalist, Sylvestre de Sacy, 
having devoted his leisure to the same line of 
study, of which the fruits are held in much es- 
teem by competent judges. I may mention a 
translation of the “ Diwan d’Amrélkais,’”’ with 
the life of that poet, by the writer of the “ Ki- 
tab el-Aghani,” and notes (Paris, 1838, 4to), 
as also “ Kitab al Aiyan,” or Arabic Plutarch, 
with some contributions likewise to the Eng- 
lish Oriental Translation Society. 

The second daughter of the Count de Clonard, 
Thomassine, is the accomplished spouse of 
Robert Francis M‘Leod, Esq. of Cork ; but they 
now reside in France. One of the marshal’s 
maternal aunts was the wife of Andrew French, 
Esq. of London, whose son, the eccentric bar- 
rister, is a distinguished Latin scholar, as his 
version of Telemachus, and other compositions, 
prove. Another aunt married Daniel M‘Car- 
thy, Esq., an eminent merchant in Bordeaux, 





—thus exhibiting Irish blood in every link of 
maternal connexion; for to that I confine this 
detail, as most attractive to us, whom the foreign 
course of descent can comparatively little con- 
cern. But I should not omit adding, that, be- 
sides the Count de Clonard above mentioned, 
the marshal had two maternal uncles—one al- 
ready alluded to, as an officer of the brigade, and 
the other, who perished in 1788, while in com- 
mand of the “ Astrolabe,” which accompanied 
La Peyrouse in his ill-fated exploratory cir- 
cumnavigation ; but neither left issue. Should 
the advanced years of Marshal Soult, or any 
other arising cause, produce a change in the pre- 
sent French ministry, Marshal Bugeaud is not 
unlikely to be placed at the head of the war- 
department. 

If the deep personal regard impressed on my 
mind by an acquaintance of more than half 
a century with this amiable and honourable 
family has betrayed me into a minuteness of 
narration beyond the immediate demand of the 
subject, the objection will, I trust, be redeemed 
in some degree by the national interest attach- 
ed to the general circumstances—an interest 
peculiarly Irish indeed, but not, consequently, 
without reflective credit on the empire at large. 
I have the honour to be, &c. J.R. 





THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garden.—On Monday was produced 
the five-act play of Mr. Spicer, mentioned in 
our last Gazette; which was excellently put 
upon the stage by the manager, or “mise en 
scéne,”’ as our fashionable writers and critics 
choose to call it. The scenery does infinite 
credit to Mr. Macfarren, and all else to the 
“ production” of Mr. E. Stirling. From these 
preliminaries we pass to the play of Honesty 
itself ; to speak of which any way but honestly 
would in such a case be unbearable. It was 
much to its disadvantage that the dialogue was 
generally very indistinctly heard; and there- 
fore most ofthe author’s poetic merits lost. It 
was another drawback that the enfeebled state 
of Mr. Vandenhoff’s health rendered him un- 
able to develop his conception of the principal 
male part, that of Douglas Trafford, entrusted to 
him. These were accidents of the piece; and 
inherent in it were several obvious defects. In 
the first place, it is divided into two distinct 
halves, of different genera; the first half didactic, 
and the last half melo-dramatic ; the first nearly 
all talk, with the merest sprinkling of incident, 
and the last nearly all action, with some not 
very advantageous interruption of speech. In 
the next place, the dénouement is translucent 
from the beginning: it must be so in reading, 
but in acting it became as clear as the sun at 
noon-day, from the bearing of Lady Julia (Miss 
Vandenhoff), the falsely-accused daughter of 
the murdered Sir Philip Lancaster (Mr. Archer), 
and the remorseful and despairing gestures and 
conduct of the real assassin, Trafford. In the 
third place, what may be called the Gothic 
drama, on which Mr. Spicer has founded him- 
self, does not fit the habits and feelings of 
modern times, as it did when its illustrious 
bards originated it, and on its broad events 
constructed their grand poetical illustrations. 
In our day we cannot take an interest in a 
crowd of men being called upon to plead their 
suit, or in other words, to make love to the ob- 
ject of their passion, as if they were engaged 
in a game at football; the most agile and cle- 
verest to win. Wemake love when alone with 
our destiny. Even then love speaks in whis- 
pers, though there is nobody within a mile to 
overhear what is said, The thing cannot be 
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done by twenty beaux at once in a drawing- 
room ; and we see it is the drama, not life. A 
similar objection occurs to the unhappy Julia, 
allowing herself to be burnt alive; as a parri- 
cide, rather than break through a pledge she 
has given to her cousin, whom she knows to be 
the actual revengeful and sordid murderer ; she, 
too, loving another, Francis Gage, a poor ad- 
vocate (Mr. James Vining). This is carrying 
self-denial too far; and no lady who committed 
so unnatural and unjust an act, sacrificing her 
innocent self, and concealing the guilt of the 
wretch who poisoned her parent, has any right 
to expect that Providence will interfere in her 
behalf. The excessive demonstrations of affec- 
tion between a father and daughter, and the 
like between two brothers, Francis Gage and 
Cyril (Miss Fitz-James), also smack more of 
the study of the elder dramatists than of nature : 
such feelings are often most potent, but they 
do not shew themselves after this manner. 
Having now alluded to what we consider de- 
fects in the play, we may state that, as far as 
we could make out, there is much beauty in 
its composition, both as regards language and 
imagery. The latter portion grew in effect; 
and the interest of the audience, previously 
languid, was stirred by the judicial trial-scene, 
and the yet more striking scene of the trial by 
battle. At the end there was great applause ; 
and a vociferous shouting for the author—at all 
times a suspicious, and certainly an injudicious, 
if not an impertinent course. What right has 
any one to try to force an author to be an 
actor? To write a drama and get it accepted 
and acted is surely trouble enough; without 
being obliged to parade yourself for the sweet 
voices of—we shall not say who. The com- 
pliment, like the bouquets pelted at Miss Van- 
denhoff, is no doubt well meant; but, smacking 
of foregone conclusion, both customs are more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. 
Of the performance we need not say much. 
Mr. Vandenhoff exerted himself beyond his 
strength; but was not successful. The re- 
morse was too much demonstrated; it declared 
him the assassin in every word and deed, and 
no mistake. Miss Vandenhoff sustained the 
position which her Antigone has gained for her, 
and by almost the same means ; eloquent decla- 
mation and an artistical display of expression 
and attitude. Mr. James Vining was ener- 
getic in his character; and Mrs. Brougham 
considerably out of her sphere in the hybrid 
Infelice—one of the most anomalous creations 
of the author —at first an Italian woman breath- 
ing revenge, and yet as fondling as a kitten; 
and next as a page, so little disguised that a 
blind man must have detected her. Miss Fitz- 
James figured as another young gentleman ; but 
such impersonations are injurious, for (the re- 
verse of Master Slender), the beholders never 
can go along with the supposition that these 
well-built females are “great lubberly boys.” 
Master Deverell, a usurer, always attended by 
bailiffs for lackeys, was the only other charac- 
ter deserving of notice: it was exceedingly 
well executed by Mr. Rogers. Honesty is an- 
nounced for thrice a week; but the Covent 
Garden season is advertised to close to-night. 
We will not believe the bills.* 


Honesty: a Drama. By Henry Spicer, author 
of “The Lords of Ellingham,” “ Lost and 
Won,” &c. 2d edition. London, Nickisson. 

Since writing our criticism upon this acted 





* It is whispered, we know not with what truth, 
that the author contributed between one and two hun- 
- pounds towards the expense of producing this 
play. 





drama, we have had the opportunity of reading 
it, with all the passages suppressed in order to 
shorten the performance ; and we are bound to 
state that in our opinion it reads © rare thing, 
and indicative of sterling merits) better than 
it acts. It is, perhaps, rather rhetorical than 
poetical, but the author has not aimed so much 
at the latter quality as at the development of 
character (vide preface). Aswe have already, 
however, offered remarks which apply equally 
to the construction and representation of Ho- 
nesty, we shall now satisfy our theatrical con- 
science by quoting only a few lines, to indicate 
the style and sentiment. 


Love. 

“Hast ever loved? 

Trafford. Loved! Noyes—no. I don’t 
Precisely recollect— but, I should say, 
I never did. I’ve watched the sufferers, though, 
From the disorder. When the wretch sits—thus— 
With knitted brow, thinking he thinks, speaks short, 
Refuses wine, looks sheepish, cares not much 
(Bad symptom that) for play—he’s sickening. When 
This calm is streaked with passion, the locked lips 
Open and curl, with sneers—that man’s y meme whe 4 
And convalescent. But if three long months 
Pass o’er him, and no change—the pulse still high— 
Sleep troubled—mind preening language wild— 
He’s dead and gone—in love. He’s fit for nought 
But to be scarecrow to the rest.—No, no! 
I'l) be no lazar in love’s hospital.” 

Poverty. 
‘* [Deverell bursting in the door. 

Devereil, What airs are these, 
That keep me knocking at your beggarly hutch, 
As though I were your servant, fellow—not 
You mine! 

Gage. You have supplied the reason. *Tis 
A beggarly hutch, and not a palace. 


Dev. What! 
Gage. I say, ’tis not a palace. 
Dev. Well? ” 


Gage. No need 
To thunder at a poor man’s door. ’Tis free 
To all—as ’tis to death. Lock, bolt, and guard 
The columned hall, lest shoeless beggary 
Should mar the galliard, or pale famine scare 
The stomach of my lord. (Turns away.) I ama fool 
To rail! 

Dev. Proceed, sir. 
Philosophy ? 

Gage. In sorrow’s school. 

Dev, Ini ! 
He’s a true marvel, that same pedagogue ;— 
There’s not a student, under his wise rule, 
But he’s a paragon of virtue! Come— 
My papers—are they finished ? 

Gage. No.” 


Remembrance of past Happiness. 

‘Speak, girl; what would you? Speak! 

Infelice. Alas! alas! 
For the dear quiet meadows where we passed 
That first unconscious time ! Why did you teach 
The wrong you will not mend? Why roughly wake 
This restless, inward monitor—then leave me 
To bear the scourge alone? Why say that we 
Should, in like peace, with hands thus fondly twined, 
And hearts thus bound—pass on from youth to age— 
And I, thy wife? Alas! I knew not then 
What worth was in that word. Both blest, and I 
So rich in love—I would have given it for 
A kiss—a smile—a word—a very word— 
Had you so wooed me. 

Trafford. Why this change? 

Infelice (concealing her face). Because 
It lacked the mirror of the world’s hard eye 
To teach my heart its nakedness,” 


We observe at p. 76 that Mr. Spicer makes 
‘news’? plural, which is news to us. 


Where didst learn this fine 





French Plays.~~On Monday the season opened 
at the St. James’s, but not very favourably, 
though Lafont and Nathalie received much 
applause. An attempt to get up a call was 
restrained, and we should be glad to see it 
defeated on every occasion. If allowable at all, 
however, it may be on the French stage, where 
it has been naturalised. We trust to see this. 
house more successful as the fashionable world 
grows thronger. 

Adelphi.—A new three-act drama, from the 
pen of Mr. Buckstone, the author of the Wreck 





ashore, Victorine, and many other popular plays 
of the same class, drew a crowded audience to 
the Adelphi on Monday evening. It is called 
the Green Bushes, and commencing on the coast 
of Galway in Ireland, proceeds to the valley 
of the Mississippi in America, and ends in 
Dublin. This change of locality has afforded 
fine opportunities to the scene-painters, and 
they have used them most effectively ; indeed, 
the very highest praise is due to Messrs. Pitt 
and Johnstone for the manner in which they 
have exhibited their taste and skill in the pro- 
duction of some charming landscapes, which 
must be pronounced beautiful even in these 
days of ‘blazes of triumph.” The story of 
the Green Bushes is very interesting, and offers 
many occasions for situation and effect ; but we 
need not enter into particulars further than to 
say, that its title is derived from an old Irish 
ballad, on the singing of which its dénouement 
hinges. In its action almost the whole strength 
of the Adelphi company is brought out; and 
all engaged in the drama exerted themselves 
to the utmost. Mrs. Yates was ladylike and 
touching, as she always has been in domestic 
tragedy; Mrs. Fitzwilliam naive, simple, and 
pathetic, as the character she had to sustain 
varied; and Madame Celeste graceful and 
attractive, as a huntress of the Mississippi. 
Of the men also, all we have to say is compli- 
mentary, even to the blackguard Wild Murtogh 
of O. Smith, which was a capital performance 
throughout; in short, we may rest satisfied in 
running over the names, and then leave ou 
readers to judge if there be any wonder that 
the Green Bushes was triumphantly successful. 
The principal male dramatis persone, then, were 
sustained by Messrs. Hudson, Worrell, Wright, 
Paul Bedford, Cullenford, and Selby; and the 
numerous incidents gave each and all some 
opportunities for the display of the particular 
talent for which they have gained their repu- 
tation. The Green Bushes is not without its 
faults of exaggeration and improbability; but 
its interest is so well sustained, its language so 
forcible, its situations so startling and effective, 
and its scenery and dresses so well arranged 
and appropriate, that it must ensure itself a 
long and lasting popularity, which, with all its 
faults, it most assuredly deserves, as one of the 
most able of Mr. Buckstone’s many able melo- 
dramas. 

Princess's. — Here also a novelty was pro- 
duced on Thursday. It is called The Briga- 
dier, is clever, and has plenty of équivoque and 
dramatic situation. Wallack sustained the prin- 
cipal character with great spirit and effect. It 
belongs to the “ Brigand’’ style, in which he 
stands so high; and Miss Stanley and Mr. 
Hudson played up to him so as to leave nothing 
to be wished. 

Olympic.— The enterprising manageress of 
this little theatre has determined to rival the 
great Drury in offering opera to the public. 
The well-known Maid of Judah, with the music 
of Rossini, was produced for the first time on 
Thursday, rendered more attractive by the dé- 
but of Miss Alicia Nunn, a lady well known 
previously as a concert-singer, but who has 
lately returned from “ the land of song,’’ where 
she has been to improve her talent. She acted 
with great composure, and sang what music was 
allotted to her with tolerable correctness. We 
beg to remark, however, that dramatic singing 
requires something beyond attitudinising and 
getting through passages of music: but Miss 
Nunn has certainly made a considerable ad- 
vance in her profession. Herr Fidor’s sing- 
ing is very striking, being thoroughly unmusical 














throughout. The performance, though success- 
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ful, could hardly be called an opera; for it con- 
sisted of about ten times more speaking than 
singing. 

The Strand—On Monday an amusing new 
piece, The Model of a Wife, was brought out 
here with success; and a new version of Mon- 
seigneur has been added to the list, Mr. Wild 
shining in it, as in several of his popular Olym- 
pic characters in other dramas; so that an 
evening at the Strand is very entertaining. 

Surrey.—A drama called Wolsey has been 
brought out here, and played with much effect. 
The part of the heroine is supported by Mrs. 
Honner; and the plot hinges on a case of 
poisoning very like that in Honesty. 

Sadler’s Wells.—The performance of an ori- 
ginal five-act legitimate drama from the pen of 
such a writer as Mr. Serle, at such a theatre as 
Sadler’s Wells, is certainly an event in the his- 
tory of the stage ; and the author of the Priest’s 
Daughter, brought out there on Thursday last, 
might observe as he did, with great truth, on 
being called before the curtain on its successful 
termination, that “ though he had stood before 
larger and different audiences in our national 
theatres in the same capacity, yet, if the pro- 
duction and success of his play should only be 
the first of a series of similar events, he might 
indeed say that this was one of the proudest 
moments of his life.” The play itselfis smoothly 
written, and, though the language rarely rises 
above evenness, there are occasional bursts of 
poetry which are evidences of Mr. Serle’s 
ability, had he contemplated this species of 
merit. The story, moreover, is well sustained, 
and possesses considerable melodramatic inte- 
rest, especially in the fourth act, which is the 
most effective in the play; the fifth being the 
least so. Mr. Greenwood has put it upon the 
stage in a handsome and efficient manner, and 
it is capitally acted by Mr. Phelps and Mrs. 
Warner, as the priest and his daughter, and by 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Marston and Mr. John Web- 
ster in the second-rate characters; the lady 
especially distinguishing herself in a viragoish 
part. The experiment, from its success, must 
be extremely gratifying to all concerned in the 
management of Sadler’s Wells. 

The English Company in Paris.—Notwith- 
standing the brilliant success which attended 
the representation of English plays in Paris, 
we are sorry to hear it said that the spirited 
manager, Mr. Mitchell, had calculated his ex- 
penditure and the probable amount of returns 
so erroneously as to be a loser of nearly 1500/. 
by the enterprise. The snuff-box presented to 
him by the king is a very rich and handsome 
one, with his Majesty’s cipher in brilliants on 
the lid. Mr. Macready has also reason to be 
pleased with the royal compliment, not of an 
*air-drawn dagger,” but a magnificent heir- 
loom testimony to his histrionic talents. 





VARIETIES. 


The Royal Society.—The invitations issued 
for the noble president’s soirées date the first 
for Saturday the 22d February, to be followed 
by three others. The Marquis of Northampton 
has made these meetings too agreeable to in- 
dividuals, and too interesting and valuable to 
science, to require any other intimation. 

Society of Arts, Adelphi.—A brilliant and 
crowded conversazione was given on Tuesday 
evening in the fine rooms of the Society, the 
principal of which is adorned with Barry’s 
splendid pictures. During the whole evening 
(as London parties call it, till half-past eleven 
o’clock) there was a constant influx of com- 
pany; and the multitude of interesting objects 








presented for their inspection, as well as the 
liberal supply of refreshments, caused the enter- 
tainment to go off with great éclat. 

The British Gallery is preparing for its annual 
opening, with productions by native artists ; and 
we rejoice to hear, ‘ by credible report,’’ that 
there are some paintings of a superior order 
this year, and worthy of our English school. 

Mr. E. Tennent.—The University of Dublin 
has conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws on 
Mr. Tennent: an honour justly merited by its 
patriotic countryman, whose services to Ire- 
land are as ceaseless as they are unobtrusive. 

Lord Brougham and Voltaire.x—We have rea- 
son to believe that Lord Brougham is engaged 
in writing a Life of Voltaire: his lordship could 
hardly have taken up a subject of more public 
interest than such a biography must be from 
his pen. 

Mr. Baker, a performer of second-rate parts, 
long known on the metropolitan boards, died a 
few days since in indifferent circumstances. He 
was a respectable actor in his line, and a man 
of good conduct and respectability in private 
life. 

Hurricane in the Mediterranean.—The Journal 
des Débats says a most violent hurricane burst 
over the harbour of Hyeres during the night 
of the 14th inst. ; and a letter dated Cette, 16th 
instant, contains the following statement :— 
“ About 10 o’clock this morning, the sun shin- 
ing brightly, a terrific phenomenon made its 
appearance. A meteor, having the appearance 
of a star, shining in the midst of the heavens 
and flying in the direction from north to west, 
described in its rapid course a segment of a 
luminous circle. Having reached the limit of 
the horizon, the meteor terminated in the form 
of a pear, and then its brightness assumed an 
unearthly appearance. The base was fringed 
with small globes of a silvery white, and con- 
trasted ina striking manner with the species of 
tube formed by the flaming train, which was of 
the brightest red.” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don, edited by D. T. Ansted, No. 1, 8vo, 4s.—A Visit 
to Bury St. Edmunds, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—Chillon, or Pro- 
testants of the 16th Century: a Tale, by Jane L. Wil- 
lyams, 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s.—The German First Book, 
by M. Miehnaur, 14mo, 2s.—Maund’s Book of Hardy 
Trees, Vol. Il. 7s. 6d.—W. Bernan’s History of the 
Art of Warming and Ventilating, 2 vols., fep. 16s.— 
Treatise on Factorial Analysis, by T. Tate, 8vo, 4s.— 
Catena Aurea: Commentary on the Gospels, by S. 
Thomas Aquinas, Vol. IV., Pt. 1, St. John, 8vo, 10s. 64.— 
Supplement to Archbold’s Bankruptcy, the New Sta- 
tutes, &c., by J. Flather, 12mo, 5s.—Gelfredi Monu- 
metensis Historia Britonum, J. A. Giles, 8vo, 10s. 6¢.— 
Missionary Enterprises in many Lands, by Jabez 
Burns, 32mo, 2s. 6d.—The Gitana: a Tale, 3 vols. post 
8vo, 1/. 1ls. 6d.—Memoirs of Elliston, by G. Raymond, 
Second Series, 8vo, 15s.—Hooker’s Works, with Life, 
&c., by Izaac Walton (Clarendon Press edit.), 2 vols. 
8vo, 1ls.—Ellen Cameron: a Tale, by E. Rankin, 3d 
edit. sq. 2s. 6d.—The Nursery Sunday-Book, sq., 
2s. 6d.; or coloured, 3s. 6d.—Punch’s Complete Letter- 
Writer, by D. Jerrold, 18mo, 2s. 6d.—State of Nations, 
Past and Present, by P. A. Beddome, 18mo, 3s.—Jea- 
lousy and Revenge, by Eliza Peake, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s.— 
The Past and Present State of New Zealand, by W. 
Brodie, 8vo, 6s. 6d.—Year-Book of Facts, 1845, fep. 
5s.—Look to the End, or the Bennetts Abroad, by Mrs. 
Ellis, 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.—Practical ‘eo! and 
Ancient Architecture of Ireland, by G. Wilkinson, 
royal 8vo, 28s.—Mount Sorrel, by the Author of‘ Two 
Old Men’s Tales,” post 8vo, 7s.—The Scottish Church 
Question, by the Rev. A. Sydow, 8vo, 7s.—Dr. G. C. 
Holland on the Moving Powers of the Blood, 8vo, 8s.— 
Human Magnetism, by W. Newnham, post 8vo, 9s.— 
Cousin George, and other Tales, by Mrs. Walker, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 1ls. 6d.—The Eccentric Lover, by 
Bayle St. John, 3 vols, post 8vo, 1/. lls. 6¢.—Cham- 
bers’ Edinburgh Journal, New Series, Vol. II., imp. 
8vo, 4s. 6¢.—The ey Journal of Trade, 1845, edited 
by C, Pope, 8yo, 12s, 6d, 
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Jan. 1845. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday . . 9| from 35 to 31/2976 .. 29°73 
Friday . . . 10} ,, 32 .. 46/2964 .. 29°51 
Saturday . .11/ ,, 45 .. 48/ 29°39stationary. 
Sunday . .12] ,, 45 .. 38/2946 .. 29°47 
Monday . .13| ,, 38 .. 44/2940 .. 29°31 
Tuesday . . 14 » 30 .. 44/2031 .. 20°47 
Wednesday .15| ,, 39 .. 43/2942 .. 29-44 
Thursday. . 16 » 4 .. 4/2964 .. 29°73 
Friday. . . 17] ,, 35 .. 40/29°74@ .. 29°70 
Saturday . . 18] ,, 38 .. 44/2952 .. 29-28 
Sunday . . 19 » 35 .. 41/2929 ..%28-88 
Monday . . 20 » 34 .. 43/2884 .. 29°43 
Tuesday . . 21 » 30 .. 39/29°76 .. 29°88 
Wednesday . 22 » 26 .. 44] 29°86 stationary. 

Wind on the 9th, N.; 10th and 11th, S.; 12th, N.W- 


and N.; 13th, S. by E.; 14th, S.E. and N.E.; 15th, 
S.E.; 16th, S.E. and S.; 17th, 8S. and S. by E.; 18th, 
S. by E.; 19th, S.,S. by W., and S. by E.; 20th, N. 
and N. by W.; 2Ist, N. by W.; 22d, S.W. Except 
the 2lst, generally cloudy, with frequent rain. Rain 
fallen, 2°125 inches; of which ‘7 of an inch fell during 
the night of the 19th. 
Edmonton. Cartes Henry ADAMS. 
Latitude, 51°37° 32”’ north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 


* On the evening of the 19th, shortly after 10 o’clock, 
the barometer fell still lower, viz. 28°76. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ONDON, EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No.3 Charlotte Row, Mansion House; and 
18 Chancery Lane, London. 
Directors. 

Kennett Ktnosrorp, Esq., Chairman. 

BsnJjaminx Iritt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Alexander Anderson, Esq. James Hartley, Esq. 
John Atkins, Esq. John M‘Guffie, Esq. 
James Bidden, Esq. John Maclean Lee, Esq. 
Captain F. Brandreth. } J. Marmaduke Rosseter, Esq. 

Auditors. 

H. H. Cannan, Esq. | Robert E. Alison, Esq. 
Medical Adviser—Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S. L. and B. 
Secretary—John Emerson, Esq. 

Solicitors—Messrs. Palmer, France, and Palmer. 

To prevent all future peereay as to the validity of Policies, this 
Company are prohibited, by their deed of itution, from disputing 
any claim, unless they take upon themselves to — that the policy 
upon which the claim arises was obtained by fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation. 





The Company are further bound to give effect to every policy, 
although the debt for which it may have been originally procured, or 
at any time held, may have been paid off betore the claim arises. 

And that the value of policies may not be lessened or destroyed by 
parties going beyond the limits usually prescribed, the Company 
grant, upon payment of a small extra premium, general or whole 
world leave, which subsists during the currency of the policy. 

By these means the policies of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Lite Company have come to be considered as forming securities more 
complete and more easily negotiable than any other similat docu- 
ments. 

Assurances are granted either with or without participation in pro- 
fits; and the utmost facility is given in regard to the payment of the 
premiums, by the assured having the option of payment by a pro- 

ressive ling scale, or ling to the half-p i system, 
continued for seven years. 
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Pr and Sch are forwarded to applicants free of ex. 
pense, by the Manager and Agents. 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 
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J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 

° DOSCOPF, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 
Neither previous k ledge of i i S, nor ac- 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction ofa second. The in- 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is only 24 inches in diameter, 
and cannot get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 


Dent’s Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 


and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 











R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


i= SOAP, so long cel for imp » retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 

ssessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Henprir’s Preservative Tootn-PowpeR, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy di is exceedingly ag ble to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henprix’s Mogu.ine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
substancesfor maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is tailing. 

Hewnpriz’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

ne Scowgaina Drops, for removing greasy spots from 
$ 








IxperiareMapxing Ink, for Linen, to be ith 
= ° used without preparation, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 
The Original Works and the Collection of the late 
William Grieve, Esq. 
Y Messrs. CHRISTIE and MANSON, 
at their GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S 
SQUARE, 
On Fripay, March 7, at One precisely, 

(By Order of the Executrix,) 

The valuable Collection of the late WILLIAM GRIEVE, 
Esq., Scene-Painter to her Majesty’s Theatre ; 
Including the whole of his Original Drawings made during his 
Tour in Germany, Oil-Pictures, &c. Also his collection of Books 
of Prints and Works on Art; including Denon's Egypt, Silvester’s 
Views in Venice, Nash’s Mansions, &c. Also a choice collection 
of Fine proof Engravings, including many rare Artists’ Proofs. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Collection of Works of Art and Verti of Andrew 
Geddes, Esq., A.R.A., deceased. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON re- 
spectfully inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and Public, that 
On Tuvurspay, April 10, and two following Days, they 
will SELL by AUCTION, 
At their GREAT ROOM, KING STREEFT, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 
precisely at One o’Clock, 
(By Order of the Executors,) 
The valuable Collection of Pictures, Drawings, Etchings, Books, 
and Articles of Taste and Verta, formed by that elegant and ac- 
complished Artist, 
AnpRew Geppes, Esq., A.R.A., deceased. 
Also his own Original Works ; consisting of finished Fancy Sub- 
jects, Sketches, and capital Copies from celebrated Pictures by old 
italian Masters. f 
Further particulars will be given. 


The Works of Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A., deceased. 

A ESSRS. CHRISTIE and MANSON re- 
pl spectfully inform the Nobility and Public, that they will 
SELL BY AUCTION, 

At their GREAT ROOM, KING STREET, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, 
near the end of April, 

(By Order of the Executors,) 

The whole of the Drawings and Sketches, the exquisite Works of 
that highly distinguished member of the Royal Academy, 

Sir Avcustus Watt Catccort, deceased, late Curator 
of the Royal Galleries. 

Also his collection of Books of Prints, Works on Art, &c. 
‘urther notice will be given, 














LITERATURE AND ART. 


He LONDON LIBRARY, 49 Pall Mall, 
Patron—H. R. H. the Prince ALBERT. 


This Institution has already made such progress in realising the 





objects of its foundation, as to offer to its Subscribers a collection of 


upwards of Twenty-one Thousand Volumes, to which additions are 
constantly making; including almost every new work of interest ani 
importance, either in English or Foreign Literature, immediately on 
its appearance. 

Terms of Subscription :—E fee ( resent, but subject to 
future increase), Six Pounds; Annual Subscription, Two Pounds; a 
payment of Twenty-six Pounds constitutes a Subscriber for life. 

The Rules and Regulations are prefixed to the Catalogue, the price 
of which, with the two Supplements complete, is Four Shillings. A 
Third Supplement is now in the press, and will be published shortly. 

— Library is open every day except Sunday, from Eleven to Six 
o’Clock. 





By order of the Committee, 3 , 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 


CHOOL of CHEMISTRY and NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY, ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 

London, under the direction of JOHN RYAN, LL.D. M.D., and 
Professor BACHHOFFNER, M.A. -D. 

The Course of CHEMICAL LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMONSTRATIONS for GENERAL STUDENTS, AGRI- 
CULTURISTS, &c., under the direction of Dr. John Ryan, will 
commence on Tuxspay, the 4th of February. 

The STEAM-NAVIGATION CLASS, for NAVAL 
nec and others, will commence on Monpay, the 3d of Fe- 

ruary. 

The CLASS for RAILWAY ENGINE-DRIVERS 
will commence on Tuxspay Evenina, the 4th of February, at 
Fight o’Clock, These Lectures are delivered on Tuesdays and 
‘Thursdays. 

Daily Instruction in CHEMICAL MANIPULATION 
and PRACTICAL ANALYSIS by Dr. Ryan. 

A Syllabus of the various Classes may be had at the Institution. 


EOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.— 

Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence the Second Part 

of his COURSE of LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view 

to facilitate the study of Geology, and of the application of Mineral 
substances in the Arts. 

The Lectures will begin on FRIDAY MORNING, Feb. 7, at 

9 o’clock. They will be i i on each ding Wednesday 


and Friday. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 
King’s College, London, Feb. 1, 1845. 


2 pep . t ’ . 
ONCERTS of ANCIENT MUSIC, 
NEW ROOMS, HANOVER SQUARE. 

The Directors inform the Subscribers that the FIRST CON- 
CERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, the 2d of April. 

The Rehearsals will commence on the Monday preceding each 
——- Twelve o'clock. The Concerts will commence at Half- 
past Eight. 

The Subscribers are requested to send for their Tickets, previous 
to the Concerts commencing, at Lonspae’s (late BrrcwaL. and 
Co.’s) Music Shop, removed to 26 Old Bond Street, where Subscrip- 
tions are received, and the Tickets (which are now ready) paid for 
on delivery, z 

















OYAL MANCHES- 
TER INSTITUTION,—Art- 

ists are respectfully informed, that 
the EXHIBITION of MODERN 
in OIL and WATER- 
COLOURS, SCULPTURE, &c. will 
be OPENED not later than MON- 






DAY, the 2d of JUNE next. 

The Council of this Institution, looking at the satisfactory result of 
the past season, and contident in the expectation that the ensuing is 
likely to be still more prosperous, invite the support of those Artists 
who feel an interest in the Manchester Exhibition. ; ; 

Mr. Green, of Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, will, until the 
19th of May, collect, pack, and forward to Manchester, all Works of 
Art above alluded to, being the production of, and contributed by, 
Artists to whom a circular has been addressed, the expenses of which 
will be defrayed by the Royal Institution. 

The Council beg to announce the nature of the Prizes for 1845:— 
For the best Oil Painting of a subject forming a scene selected from 

History, Romance, the Drama, or Poetry,—the Heywood (Gold 

Medal. eae : 
For the best Landscape Drawing in Water-Colour, — the Heywood 

Silver Medal. ai 
For the best Flower Piece in Water-Colour,—the Heywood Silver 


Medal. 

For the best Ornamental Design in Water-Colour,— the Heywood 
Silver Medal. 

For the vor syaammaaalaes Design in Water-Colour,— the Heywood 
silver Medal. 
— GEORGE WAREING ORMEROD, 
Jan. 4, 1845. Honorary Secretary. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
THE GREAT BRITAIN ATLANTIC STEAM-SHIP. 





T is proposed to publish in Four Parts, price 
10s. each, large Quarto, with Forty elaborately executed 
Plates, a popular and scientific description of 


THE GREAT BRITAIN, 
OF 3500 TONS, 


Constructed of Iron, with Engines of 1000 horse power, and the 
Screw Propeller. 
By THOS. R. GUPPY, Assoc. Inst. C.K. 
Engineer to the Great Western Steam-Ship Company. 

Mr. Weaxx has much pleasure in informing the Scientific Pub- 
lic, that he has had the honour to make an arrangement with 
Mr. Gurpy for the publication of a Work on this great novelty in 
Science and in Steam Navigation. . 

The Work will thoroughly elucidate all the mechanical con- 
trivances by which so great an advance has been made in the 
science of Steam Navigation. The nee will consist of 
scientific details of the construction of the Machinery and the 
method of propulsion, together with explanatory illustrations of 
the hull of the vessel, with dimensions to the whole. 

The publication will appear— 

Part - «+  « March Ist. 


Part 2 . . May Ist. 
Part 3 ° . - duly Ist. 
Part 4 . August Ist. 


Those who immediately subscribe will have advantages from 
which after-purchasers will be excluded. 
59 High Holborn, Jan. 29, 1845. 








Ina few days, in demy 8vo, price 2s. 
ORD AUCKLAND and LORD ELLEN- 
BOROUGH. 
By a BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NEW WORK BY MRS. ELLIS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 
| OOK TO THE END; or, the BENNETS 
ABROAD. 
By the Author of “ The Women of England.” 
Fisher, Son, and Co., the Caxton Press, Angel Street, Newgate 
Street, London, Sold by all Booksellers. 
Now ready, with 17 Plates and 72 Woodcuts, royal Svo, 28s. 
HE PRACTICAL GEOLOGY and 
ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE of IRELAND. 
By GEORGE WILKINSON, Architect. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Map and numerous Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 


HE PICTORIAL POCKET-GUIDE to 
RIPON and HARROGATE ; with Notices of the Abbeys of 
Fountains and Bolton, &c. 
By J. R. WALBRAN. 
London: Simpkin and Co., Nichols, Parliament Street. Har- 
groves, York: Harrison, Ripon. 





Price 4s. in cloth boards, 
N the ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES which 
produce RAIN, WIND, STORMS, and the Fluctuations 
of the BAROMETER, 
By THOMAS HOPKINS. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Manchester: Simms and 
Dinham. 





Poems, by the Author of the “ Cathedral.” 


In miniature size, price 4s. 6d.; or in morocco, 6s. ; the Fourth 
Edition, with Additions, of 


HOUGHTS in PAST YEARS, 
By the Author of ** The Cathedral.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; and 
Parker, Oxford. 


| N 





Now ready, price One Shilling, Part I. of 
HE GALLERY of NATURE; a Pictorial, 
Descriptive, and Historical Tour through Creation. 
By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. 
With Forty Vignettes, Portraits, and Diagrams, by Harvey, Crow- 
quinn, and SARGENT; engraved in the best style of art. To be 
continued monthly, price 1s., and weekly, price 3d. 
London: W. 8. Orr and Co.; Dublin, W. Curry, jun. and Co. 





IFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


NumBeErs 5, 6, 7, and 8, are published this day. 
Also Part II., containing these four Numbers. 
Numaers 1, 2, 3, and 4, comprising Pant I., have been Reprinted, 
aud are to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Houl andS » London. 











In 1 vol. fep., 6s. cloth. 


UDZEA CAPTA: an Historical Sketch of 
the Siege and Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, 
By CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


RIDLEY SELDON;; or, the way to keep 
Lent. A Tale for the Times. By Anns Howarp, Author of « May 
Spencer.” In 1 vol. fep., 5s. cloth. 


The POPE and the GOSPEL; or, another 
Farewell toRome. By J. J. Mavnerrs, late Parish Priest of Serres, 
Department of the Ariége, in France; now Minister of the Gospel, 
18mo, 1s. 6d. cloth. 


W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street, 


Manuscripts and Autograph Letters. 


CATALOGUE of MANUSCRIPTS and 

_ AUTOGRAPH LETTERS on SALE by T. RODD. To 
which is added, an Account of the Proceedings instituted against 
T. Rodd in the Common Pleas, for the purpose of wresting from him 
an old Parchment-Roll (No. 364), under pretence of its bein, 
document belonging to that Court; and of the trouble and expense 
he has been put to in resisting the same. 

9 Great Newport Street, 
Gratis; it by post, four penny stamps. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price 1/. 4s. cloth lettered, 


HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 

’ _ the ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH, containing an Account of 

its Origin, Government, Doctrines, Worship, Revenues, and Clerical 
and Monastic Institutions. 

By JOHN LINGARD, D.D. 

N.B. This is not a mere reprint of the “ Antiquities of the Anglo- 

Saxon Church,” published above thirty years ago; for though the 

substance of that work is incorporated in the present, yet so much 


additional matter has been introduced, that this may be considered a 
new work, 


Price 5s. cloth gilt and lettered, Vol. IX. of a New Edition of 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
first Invasion by the Romans to the commencement of the Reign of 
William the Third. By Joun Lixcarp, D.D. 

N.B. This edition has received a most searching and extensive 
revision by the learned author, who has inserted additional matter 
nes text, as well as the notes, fully equal to the extent of another 
volume, 

To be completed in Thirteen Volumes, published Monthly. Orders 
received by all Booksellers, 


Price 2s., Part III. of the 
MORES CATHOLICI, or Ages of Faith. 
oe continued regularly on the Ist of each Month until com- 
er . 


P 
London; C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street. 





Chapman and Hall’s Monthly Series. 


A COLLECTION OF 


Ors INAL WORKS of FICTION and 
BIOGRAPHY. 
No. 2, price 3s., or Nos. 1 and 2, price 7s. in cloth, forming the 
First Volume of 


MOUNT SOREL; or, the Heiress of the 
De Veres. By the Author of the “Two Old Men’s Tales.” 

This Series of Books will consist exclusively ot new and original 
works, chiefly of the class ot Novels and Romances; and the price of 
each work will less than one-half the sum charged tor an equal 
amount of matter in the ordinary system of publication. 

Novel will be published in Four Monthly Parts, of the post 
octavo form. Each Part will contain one hundred and sixty hand- 
somely printed pages, and be sold tor Three Shillings. While every 
Novel in the Series will contain the ordinary amount at present 
included in Three Volumes, it will be completed in Four Parts, and 
sold for Twelve Shillings. 

Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 
In a very large Volume, 8vo, consisting of nearly 800 pages, price + 
only 12s. bound in cloth, 
HE ANATOMY of MELANCHOLY, 
_ WHAT IT IS; with all the Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prog- 
nostics, and several Cures of it. In three Partitions, with their se- 
veral Sections, Members, and Sub oti il ically, Medi- 
cally, Historically cpened and cut up 
By DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR. 
With a Satirical Preface conducing to the following Discourse. 
A New Edition, corrected and enriched by translations of the numer- 
ous Classical Extracts, 
By DEMOCRITUS MINOR. 
London; printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and sold, by all 
other Booksellers. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











OOD’S MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d., contains ;— 
1. Our Family. By the Editor. Chap. XXII. An In- 
valid; Chap. XXIII, Our —— 
. Recollections of Gideon Shaddoe, E +4 
Mateo the Hunchback : an Incident in Guipuzcoa. 
The Christmas-Log. By Suum Cuique, Esq. 
. The Pastor and his Son: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Bythe Mountaineer. Part I. 
. John Strong’s Box, 
7. Results of German Study—the Two Miners. 
. The Surplice Question. By a Benedict. 
— Waters’ Story: a Tale of the rising in the 
est. 
10. Sorrow reproved: a sonnet. 
1l. The Changed One: a fragment. 
12. The Pearl of Israel. 
13. Stanzas. By H.—Epigram, &c. 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356 Strand. 


> AAw~ 
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Revelations of London. 
With Three Illustrations on Steel by ‘‘ Patz.” 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 


The FEBRUARY Number contains: 
REVELATIONS OF LONDON, 
By W. Harrison ArnswortH, Esq. 


Chap, X. The Statue at Charing Cross.—XI. Preparations,—XII. The 
Chamber of Mystery. 


I. The Doctor’s Fee. By F. F. B.—II. Life at Home and Abroad. 
—lil. The Bridal of Aveneye. By Mrs. ogee © —IV. The Phan- 
tom Face,—V. Talfourd’s Vacation Rambles.— VI. Descent of the 
River. Second Progress. By W. Francis ‘Ainsworth. —VIl. The Witch 
of Skerrievore. By Charles Mackay,—VIII. The Victims of Bokhara. 
—IX. The Nighti e’s Dream. By John Oxenford.—X. The Seventy- 
Thi — XI. t Curate. By Charles 
Ollier, Conclusion. ee The Church and the Manor.—XIII, Mary 
Drewitt. Part Il. By Mrs, hager Aa Bg Pebrua » Sonnets. B 
Edmund Ollier.—X¥V. Elliston,—XVJ. M Drama. 
Thomas Roscoe.— XV. The Holy ‘Tunic ‘at at Treves, By Dudley 
Costello. 

London; John Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide Street. 


pe The ¢ Revelations of London’ grow more and more mysterious,” — 
lorning 

“We joked no idea that we lived in such a city."—Court Journal. 

“ The prologue is grand.”—Britannia. 

“The description of Regent Street is as vigorous and lively as it is 
circumstantial. Su 

“ For variety and general excellence this may be safely pronounced 
one of the best of the new year.”—Court Journal.’ 

This is one of the best periodicals of the present day. There is 

shou a variety and energy about it.”—Morning Advertiser. 





ARKER’S LONDON MAGAZINE for 


FEBRUARY, price One Shilling, contains:— Agriculture 
and Manufactures.— Young England, a Ballad.—The Natural His- 
tory of Creation.—Occasional Reflections (after the manner of Boyle), 
by a Cl man.—The Cathedral of Malaga. From the Note-Book 
ofa Naval Officer.—Historical Ballads, by Lord John Manners, M.P., 

No. II.—Merry London in the Olden Time, II.—Boz versus Dickens. 
—Representat ion of the Antigone of Sophocles on the London Stage. 
—Present Trials and Future Prospects of the Church of England.— 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and Ritual Conformity. — Church 
Restoration and Church Ornament.—Reviews.—Notes on the Month. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE for Fesarvary, price 2s. 6d., contains:— 
Chapters of Railroad Romance. By Tilbury Tramp, scaorgt 's Mes- 
senger, No. II, The Coupé of the North Midland.—Mares’ Nests.-- 
Miss Barrett’s Poems.—A Christmas Carol for those at Home. By 
Mrs. J. Gray.—Mahomet’s Song, from Goethe. By Dr. Anster.-- 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, CCCLII, for Fgysnvuary. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 


I, North’s Specimens of the British Critics, Dryden.—ll. The 
Tower of London. sg omas Roscoe,—III. Poems and Ballads 
0! . Spain as it is.—V, The Superfluities of 
Life.—VI. The Over a assage.—VJI. Mesmerism.—VIII. Es- 
thetics of Dress. About a Bonnet.—IX. German-American Ro- 
mauces. 


William Black 





d and Sons, Edint 





h and London, 


HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 

at aomegp ag contains, among other Articles: Conjectural 

Text of Shakspere ; Will of the late Dr, Swiney ; 

Clerical Humorists, and abuse of the Clerical Garb; On the Ware 

termed Samian, and that made at Arezzo; Female "Historical Bio- 

graphies, No. I. Anne of ‘New Howard; Font at Springfield, | with a 
Plate, With Review F Litera 











| Chronicle, and Obituary, with 
Memoirs of Sir Gore Ouseley, Sir William Nott, Sir W. A. Callcott, 
George W ll, Esq., &c. &c. Price %s. fid. 

Nichols and Son, 25 Parliament Street, 





Discovery of the Mode of directing Balloons, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
N ESSAY on AERIAL NAVIGATION. 


By J. MAC SWEENY, M.D. 


Author of the Prize Essay on the Climate of Ireland in the 17th 
volume of the ** Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy.” 


amy Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





KNIGHT’s S WEEKLY VOLUME. 








HE CHIN ESE—(Supplementary Volume). 
AGENERAL DESCRIPTION of CHINA and its INHA- 
BITANTS. 
By JOHN FRANCIS DAVIS, Eaq. F.R.S., &e. 
Governor of Hong-Kong. 
A new edition, enlarged and revised. 
London; Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





University Press, Oxford, 
{ 8vo, price 6s. 6d. in sheets, 
VAGRITI SCHOLASTICI EPIPHANI- 


ENSIS et ex PRAFECTIS ECCLESIASTICA HISTORIE 
Libri sex. Ex recensione H. Vauzst. 


Third Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, price 1/. 10s, in sheets, 
HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL PO- 


LITY, and other Works; with his Life by Wautox, and Additions, 
arranged by the Rev. Jonn Kgsis, M.A. 





2 vols, Svo, price 10s. in sheets, 


HOOKER’S WORKS, without KEBLE’s 


Notes. 





A New Edition, 4 vols. 8vo, price 1/. 8s. in sheets, 


A PARAPHRASE and ANNOTATIONS 


upon all the Books of the New Testament, briefly explaining all the 
difficult Places thereof. By H. Hammonp, D.D. 





Svo, price 5s. in sheets, 
NOELLI CATECHISMUS, sive prima in- 


ron disciplinaque Pietatis —- Latine explicata. Editio 
ova cura GUL. JACOBLON, A. 


Parker, Oxford. Payne and Foss; and Gardner, London. 





Stanzas, by Robert Gilfillan—Mr. Rowland Pole’s 
fith’s Present State of Port a —Stray Leaflets from the German 
Oak.—Lyric Poem, from Garcillasso de la Vega. By Edward Kenealy. 
—Nevilles of Garretstown: a Tale of 1760. Chapter XXIV. A Visit 
to the Rosicrucian. Chapter XXV. The Rouge-Croix. Chapter XXVI. 
Altered Friends. Chapter XXVII. The Prince——Rambling Records 
of People and Places. No. III. A Day at Windsor.—Horace Walpole’s 
Memoirs of the Reign of George the Third.—The Defenders. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; W. S. Orr and Co., London ; 

and all Booksellers. 


HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
for Fgsruary 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS: 

Testimonial to the late Mr. Charles James Payne—The Sale of 
Poisons —Toxicology —Electro-Metallurgy —Electro- Fisting and 
Gilding—Linimentum Xruginis—Twenty-one Recipes for — 
Powder—Veterinary Medicines: Alteratives, Anthel mintics—Mag- 
etic Oxide of [ron—Tartarie Acid—Poisoning by ‘Vartaric Acid— 
Antidote for Prassic Acid — Disease in assay Papie eyes Oint- 

ing of Gl G The of Mines, &c. 
&c. Price ls. 
Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; Mach- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin, 











~The Bishop of Peterborough’s History of England. 
In 18mo, price 2s. 6d. half-bound, the Sixth Edition of 


PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of 
ENGLAND for CHILDREN; in Letters from a Father 
to his Son. With Questions. 
By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D, 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivi » St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A VOLUME for a LENDING LIBRARY. 
Selected chiefly from the ** Cottager’s Monthly Visitor.” Inl2mo, 
Second Edition, 4s. 64. 











Mr. Sergeant Stephen’s New Commentaries on the Laws 
of England. 
Vols, I. II. and III. 8vo (to be completed in 4 vols.) price 3/. 8s. cloth. 


EW COMMENTARIES en the LAWS 
of ENGLAND, in which are interwoven, under a new and 
original arrangement < pi the general subject, all such parts of the 
work of B are ble to the present times; to- 
gether with full but compendious expositions of the modern im- 
provements of the law up o the close of last session; the original 
and adopted Is being th the work typographically 
distinguished from each other. 
By HENRY JOHN STEPHEN, Sergeant at Law. 

“ For hoping well to deliver myself from mistaking, by the order 
and perspicuous expressing of that I do propéund, I am otherwise 
zealous and affectionate to recede as little from antiquity, either in 
terms or opinions, as‘may stand with truth, and the proficience of 
knowledge.”—Lord Bac. Adv. of Learning. 

*,* The Fourth Volume, completing the Work, will be se 

speedily as possible, aed a due regard to accuracy and the im- 
pte of the undertakin, 

“ It was nec that a cit Cigest of the Laws should be made, 
that ecathing a more should be done than to publish a work, man 
parts of which were obsolete, and to encumber it nie notes, which 
must be almost as voluminous as the text itself. then, with 
rauch satisfaction that we saw it formally Recto that Mr. 
Sergeant Stephen had pee the labour. With his undouk 








The following Periodical Works, for February 1845, are 
published by CHARLES | KNIGHT anv CO. 


HE PICTORIAL GA GALLERY of ARTS. 
PartI. Price ls, 


OLD ENGLAND. Part XIV., with a Co- 


loured Engraving of Queen Elizabeth’s Tomb, price ls. 6d. Pub- 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, at 3d. The Coloured Engraving 
as a SuPPLEMENTARY NuMBER, price 6d. 


The PICTORIAL a hendptnd yn boo 
Part XIV., with a Coloured F e 6d., 
the Work. Published also in Weekly oa sey a 3d. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE. Part 
XLIX. of the New Series, price 6d. 


The PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 


MATED NATURE. Part XXVII., price 1s., completing the 
ork, 


The LIBRARY for he TIMES. THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. B MacFartane. Part IV., 
rice 2s,6d. To be completed in Bight Parts, tag Hh P Four Vo- 
umes, with Portraits on Steel, and Engravings on Wood, 


The POLITICAL DICTIONARY. 


Part II1., price 2s., to be completed in about Twelve Parts. 


The SUPPLEMENT to the PENNY CY- 


CLOPADIA. Part I., price ls. 6d. 


MAPS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFU- 
SION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. Part V., containing,—Corsica 
and Sardinia, 1;—Spain and ir pag Ancient, 1. yeneral— 
Modern, 1 ;—Spain, 3;—Portugal,1. Price 3s. 6d. plain, and 5s. 
coloured. Any of the Society’s Maps may still be had separately, 
Price 6d, plain, and 9d, coloured, 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT to the 


“* Weckly Volume.” 
The CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. Il. 1s. sewed, and 1s. 6d. in cloth, To be completed in 
Twenty Monthly Volumes. 





Also, just published, 
OLD ENGLAND. Vol. I. Illustrated with 


Twelve Coloured Engravings, and Fourteen Hundred Woodcuts, 
Elegantly bound in cloth, price 1/, 2s. 6d. 


The PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 
MATED NATURE, Vol. II. completing the Work. Elegantly 
bound in cloth, price 18s. The first Volume, price lts. 6d. 


The PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, 


With Thirteen Coloured Maps, a Coloured Frontispiece, and 
nearly Fifteen Hundred Woodcuts. Complete in one Volume, and 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 1/. 4s. 


The PENNY MAGAZINE. 
Vol. IV, in cloth, price 7s. 6d, 
22 Ludgate Street, January 28, 1845. 


New Series. 





HARRY LORREQUER.—THE 
HEAP EDITION of MR. LEVER’S 
* ARTHUR O'LEARY,” 
UNIFORM WITH HIS OTHER WORKS, 
In 1 vol, 8vo, price only 12s. bound, 
ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, 
Is now ready at all the Booksellers. 


Also, now ready, 
LADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT: 
a Novel, 
By HENRY MILTON, Esq. 
Author of “ Rivalry,” &c.’ 3 vols, 

“* A humorous novel is not an every- -day production, and to that 
praise ‘ Lady Cecilia Farrencourt’ is eminently entitled. There is 
entertainment in it for all classes of readers.”"—Brilannia. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 15 Great leit Street. 





Now ready, in one thick aa demy ae price 12s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


OPE’S YEARLY JOURNAL of TRADE 
for 1845, brought down to the 6th January inclusive. 
Dedicated, by authority, to the Prince ALBERT, 
And under the immediate Patronage of- 
Seo rr Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury and Admi- 


Her ‘Majes ’s Board of Ordnance. 

The Coton ssioners of Her Majesty’ ‘3 eens and Excise. 

The Directors ot the Hon. East India Company 

The Governor and Company of the Bank o' P England. 

The East India and London Dock 2p as 

The Corporation of the Trinity H 

The Committee for managing Amy atfuirs of Lloyd's, &c. &c. 
The Twenty-third Edition, including all the new Tariffs, corrected 
by saranee 

London : James Cochrane, Publisher, 128 page Lane; and to 

be had of all Booksellers and C 5. 








talents and attainments, and, in short essing as he did qualities 
that in every respect fitted him for the task, we augured well of his 
formance, and certainly, so far as his work has yet proceed 
the first and second volumes being now complete, he has executed 
it in an able and masterly manner.”—Times. 
Henry Butterworth, Law Bookseller and sinscauanecdh 7 Fleet Street. 


Now eas Fe 2 iis post Svo, cloth, price » 18s. 


N 
C or, Protestants of the Sixteenth Century. 
By JANE LOUISA WILLYAMS. 
London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 








In post Syvo, a 10s. 6d. cloth, with a new nig — Portrait of 
he Author, by J. Honirns, Esq., 
HRISTMAS FESTIVI TI E S: Tales, 
Sketches, and Characters, with Beauties of the Modern 
Drama, in Four Specimens. 
By JOHN roo 7 . 
Author of “ Paul P: Cc. 
“ Of all the Relig s eh the day, Mr, | Poole is perhaps best entitled 
t 


to the of the re is not a broad grin, but a 
fat re in every page. The “aes of cag humour will 
hail John Poole’s ‘Christmas ‘Peativitien. "—Britannia 


London; Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
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HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 


AND 
TREATISES ON NATURAL HISTORY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ARTS, AND 
MANUFACTURES, 


IN LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZEDIA. 





1. The History of Greece. 


By the Right Rev. the Lonp Bisuop of St. Davin’s. 


[Vol. 4 shortly. 
during the 
4 vols, 24s. 


8 vols. 48s. 
2. The History of England. 
and Ropert Bett, Esa. 10 vols. 31. 
3. The History of the Italian Repub- 
lics. By J.C. L. DE S1smonpr. 2 vols. 12s. 
man Empire. By J.C. L. De S1smonp1. 2 vols. 12s. 
5. The History of Scotland. 
By Sir WALTER Scott, 2 vols. 12s. 
7. The History of France. 
By E. E. Crowe, Esq. 2 vols, 12s. 
8. The History of Spain and Portu- 
9. The History of the Germanic Em- 
pire. By Dr. DuNHAM. 3 vols, 18s. 
10. 
By T. C. Grattan, Esq. 6s. 
The History of Poland. 
12. The History of Ireland. 
By Tuomas Moore. 4 vols. 24s. 
13. 
Middle Ages. By Dr. DunuAM, 
The History of Russia. 
15. The History of Switzerland. 6s. 
16. The History of the Reformation. 
By the Rev. H.STeszine. 2 vols. 12s. 
Church. -By the Rev. H. Stespine. 2 vols. 12s. 
18. The History of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway. By Dr. Dunnam. 3 vols. 18s. 
of America. By the Rev. H.Fercus. 2 vols. 12s. 
20. The History of Maritime and In- 
land Discovery. By W. D. Cootey. 3 vols. 18s. 
stitutions, &c. of the Greeks and Romans. By the 
Rev. T. D. Fossroxe, &c. 2 vols. 12s, 
22. Outlines of History. 
23. The Chronology of History. 
By Sir Harris Nicotas. 6s. 
24. Lives of eminent British Statesmen. 
and the Right Hon. T. P. CourTEeNAY. 7 vols. 42s. 
25. Lives of the British Admirals. By 
Rogert Sovuruey, Esq., and RoBert Bett, Esq. 
26. Lives of the most eminent British 
Military Commanders. By the Rev, G. R. Guetc. 
3 vols. 18s. 
By Henry Roscoe, Esq. 6s. 
28. Lives of the Early Writers of 
Great Britain. By Dr. Dunnam, &c. 6s. 
Poets. By Rosert Bett, Esq. 2 vols. 12s. 
30. Lives of British Dramatists, 
By Dr. Dunnam. 2 vols, 12s, 
Writers, By Mrs. SHELLEY, &c. 2 vols. 12s. 
32. Lives of eminent Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Writers, By Mrs. SHELLEY, &c. 


By Sir James Mackintosu, W. WALLACE, Esq., 
4, The History of the Fall of the Ro- 
6. The History of Rome. 2 vols. 12s. 

gal. By Dr. Dunnam. 5 vols. 30s. 

The History of the Netherlands. 
if 

By Dr. Dunnam. 6s. 

The History of Europe 
14. 

By Rosert BE tt, Esq. 3 vols. 18s. 
17. The History of the Christian 
19. The History of the United States 
21. A Treatise on the Manners, In- 

By Tuomas KEIGuTLey, Esq. 6s. 

By Joun Forster, Esq., Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH, 

5 vols. 30s. 
27. Lives of eminent British Lawyers. 
29. Lives of the most eminent English 
31. Lives of the most eminent French 
3 vols, 18s, 





33. Lives of eminent Foreign States- 
men, By G. P. R. James, Esq. 5 vols, 30s. 
34. Preliminary Discourse on the Study 
of Natural Philosophy. By Sir J. Herscuex. 6s. 
35. A Treatise on Astronomy. 
By Sir Joun HERSCHEL. 6s. 
36. A Treatise on Arithmetic. 
By Dionysius LarpNver, LL.D. F.R.S. 6s. 
37. A Treatise on Chemistry. 
By Professor M. Donovan, M.R.LA. 6s. 


38. A Manual of Electricity, Magnet- 
ism, and Meteorology. By Dr. Larpner and 
C. V. WALKER, Esq. 2 vols. 12s. 

39. A Treatise on Geometry, and its 
Application to the Arts. By Dr. LARDNER. 6s. 

40. A Treatise on Heat. 
By Dionysius LArpNeER, LL.D. &c. 6s. 

41. The History of Natural Philosophy, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
By BavEN PowELL, M.A. 6s. 

42. A Treatise on Hydrostatics and 
Pneumatics. By Dr. LARDNER. 6s, 

43, A Treatise on Mechanics. 
By Capt. Kater and Dr. LARDNER. 6s. 

44, A Treatise on Optics. 


By Sir Davip Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. &c. 6s. 

An Essay on Probabilities, and on 
their Application to Life Contingencies and In- 
surance Offices, By AuGc. DE MorGan, L.C.C. 6s. 
A Treatise on Domestic Economy. 

By M. Donovan, Esq. M.R.I.A. &c. 2 vols. 12s. 
A Treatise on the Manufactures in 
Metal. By J. Hotuanp, Esq. 3 vols. 18s. 

A Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Silkk. By G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Manufactures of 
yy and Glass. By G. R. Porter, Esq. 


Se 


45. 


46. 
47. 


49, 


50. A Preliminary Discourse on the 


Study of Natural History. By W. Swarnson, 
Esq. 6s. 
A Treatise on the Natural History 


and Classification of Animals. By W. Swarnson, 
Esq. 6s. 


The Habits and Instincts of Ani- 
mals. By W. Swarnson, Esq. 6s. 
Animals in Menageries. 
By W. Swatnson, Esq. 6s. 
The Natural History and Classifi- 
cation of Birds, By W. Swarnson, Esq. 

2 vols. 12s, 
The Principles of Descriptive and 


Physiological Botany. By the Rev. J. S. Hens- 
Low, M.A. F.L.S. &c. 6s. 


The Natural History and Classifi- 
cation of Fish, Amphibia, and Reptiles. By W. 
Swainson, Esq. 2 vols. 12s. 

A Treatise on Geology. 

By Joun Puiurps, F.R.S. G.S. &c. 6s. 

The History and Natural Arrange- 


ment of Insects. By W. Swarnson, Esq., and 
W. E. SHuckarp, Esq. 6s. 


The Natural History and Classifi- 
cation of Quadrupeds. By W. Swainson, Esq. 6s. 
A Treatise on Malacology ; or, the 
Natural Classification of Shells and Shell-fish. 
By W. Swainson, Esq. 6s. 

A Treatise on Taxidermy. With 


the Biography of Zoologists, and Notices of their 
Works. 6s, 


56. 


57. 
58. 


59. 
60. 


61. 





London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, 


and LONGMANS; and JOHN TAYLOR: 





Pew Works 


PRINTED YOR 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, ann LONGMANS. 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Edited 
by the Vice-Secretary of the Geological Society, 
No. I., 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts, 48.~.-TZ'o b¢ 
continued Quarterly, 


CONTENTS: 

. Introductory Notice. 

. Proceedings of the Geological Society, compris- 
ing a full and complete account of the Papers 
communicated to the Society. 

. Translations and Notices of Geological Memoirs. 

. Notices of New Books: 

1. Burmeister, Die Organisation der Trilo- 
biten. 
11. Burat, Géologie Appliquée, 
111. Mantell’s Medals of Creation, 
tv. Nicol’s Guide to the Geology of Scotland, 
5. Miscellanea, 


2. Elements of Physics. Part I.— 


Ponderable Bodies. By C. F. Pescnet, Principal 
ofthe Royal Military College, Dresden. Trans- 
lated from the German, with Notes, by E. Wesr. 
Fep. 8vo, with Diagrams and Woodcuts. 
[On Thursday next. 
*,* This volume has been translated in the expectation 
that it will supply a vacuum which, it is believed, exists of 
English works on natural philosophy. The treatises on this 
science in our language are, almost without exception, either 
purely theoretical, or they are, in the strictest sense of the 
term, popular; the present work is of a mixed character, be- 
ing a systematic treatise adapted for the use of schools, exclud- 
ing difficult mathematics, but retaining the mathematical 
method; it contains many numerical illustrations to exercise 
the student in the application of the formula; besides copious 
tables, which will give it a value to the practical man. The 
foreign measures have reduced to English standards, and 
afew notes added to the original matter. The second and 
ludi ining the Physics of Imponderable Bo- 


oe 


om 





c g part, 

dies, is in preparation, 
Travels in India, including Scinde 
and the Punjab, in 1842 and 1843, By Captain 
LEeopotp Von Orticn. Translated from the Ger- 
man by H. Evans Luioyp, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, with 
two coloured Lithographic Frontispieces of one of 
the Gates of Somnauth, and the Cutleb Minar, or 
Column erected near Delhi by the Emperor Cutleb 
ab Deen, to commemorate the overthrow of the 
Hindoo Power by him in 1193, and numerous 
Illustrations on Wood, [On Thursday next. 


‘ . . 
Modern Cookery, in all its 
Branches, reduced to a System of easy Practice. 
For the use of Private Families. In a Series of 
Receipts, all of which have been strictly tested, 
and are given with the most minute exactness, 
By Exri1za Acton. Dedicated tothe Young House- 
keepers of England. Fep. 8vo, with numerous 
Wood-Engravings, 7s. 6d. 

“‘ This very complete manual of domestic cookery will be 
found of high value to all classes. It contains a very large 
amount of useful information adapted to the kitchens of per- 
sons in all grades of life. We have, after a careful examina- 
tion of Miss Acton’s work, come to the conclusion that, as far 
as our knowledge of cookery-books extends, hers is the most per- 
fect compendium, or rather cyclopeedia, of the art of modern 
cookery ever yet offered to the public."—Weekly Dispatch. 

“ The arrangement adopted by Miss Acton isexcellent. she 
has trusted nothing to others. She has proved all she has writ- 
ten by personal inspection and by experiment. The novel fea- 
ture of her book, which will greatly facilitate the labours of the 
kitchen, is, the summary appended to eact. recipe of the mate- 
rials which it contains, with the exact proportion of every ingre- 
dient, and the precise time required to dress the whole.”—Atlas. 


° . . 

5. History of the Reformation in 

Germany. By Leorotp Rawke. Second Edition. 

Translated by SanauAvustIn. Vols.1 & 2. 8vo, 30s. 

“ Of the capacity and merits of the translator it would be a 

waste of words to speak, since they have been long felt and 

appreciated in every liter: roduction in which she has been 

engaged. The mass of valuable annotation she has now 

given us from German authorities of every description is de- 

serving of the highest praise, as adding very considerably to 

the sterling worth and interest of Ranke’s work. Her own 
explanatory notes are also most useful.”—Literary Gazette, 


* 4. 
6. Parochialia; or, Church, School, 
and Parish. The Church System and Services 
practically considered. By the Rev. Joun Sanp- 
rorpD, M.A., Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worces- 

ter, and Rural Dean. 8vo, with Illustrations, 16s. 
“ We commend to the notice of every clergyman having the 
best interests of his parish in its various respects, both spiri- 
tual and material, sincerely at heart, to pessess himself of the 
Rev, Mr. Sandford’s ‘ Parochialia.’ It is essentially a prac- 
tical work, developing from actual experience what may be 
done for the architectural improvement of a church, and va- 
rious ministerial offices; for the establishment and manage- 
ment of its necessary adjunct, the school; and for the general 
management of the whole parish. The author tells us what 
has been done (advice always of the most convincing kind) in 
his own parish of Dunchurch. For what can be told best by 
diagrams and ill i these are abundantly furnished.” 





Historical Register. 
London: LonaMANn, Brown, GREEN, and LoyGMans. 
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Classical Works 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





I. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


GREEK ee With Easy Exercises and Vocabulary. Third 


Il. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d. This 
work, which is nearly on Ollendortt’s plan, consists of a Greek Syntax 
foun on Buttmann’s, and Easy Sentences to be translated into 
Greek, after given Examples, and with given Words. 


A SECOND PART is in preparation. 


Ill. 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 


LATIN PROSF COMPOSITION. Sizth Edition. 5 This 
work, like the foregoing, is founded on the — les of imitation and 
frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an 

ise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to the sub- 
Ject of F aynonymaen. This and the preceding work are now used at all, 
‘or nearly all, the public Schools. 


Iv. 
A SECOND PART of the above Work, 


containing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN ~ gga ag With Vo- 
cabulary and an Antibarbarus, Second Edition. 8vo, 8s 


v. 
LONGER EXERCISES: being Part I. of 


= Com; sgh gars to the “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Compo- 
8vo, 4s. 
VIL 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Fifth 


Edition, 3s. The object of this work (which is founded on the prin- 
ciples ner imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do 
exercises from the first day of his mning his Accidence. It is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan rd of Education, as a useful 
work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted at the National 
Society's Training College at Chelsea. 


* VIL. 
A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 


TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequvat to “ Henry First Latin 
Book.” Third Edition. 4s. 





VIII. 

A FIRST VERSE BOOK. Intended as 
an Easy Introduction to the Latin and PF In 
12mo. Second Edition. 

1x. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents: 1. “ Ideas” for Hex- 
ameter and Elegiac Verses. %.Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 4.The other 
Horatian Metres. 5. Ay of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints 
on Versification. Second Edition. In Svo, 5s. 6d. 


x. 


ECLOGH OVIDIANZ;; with English 
Notes, &c. Fifth | Edition. 2s. Gd. Ra work is from the Fifth Part 
of the “L Professors Jacobs and Doring, 
which has an immense circulation on the Continent and in America. 


xi. 


VIRGILII OPERA, Vol. a (a. 1-6.) 


Ww 
( Nearly, peed ) 








Addi 
Ww poe, i Forbiged, ailerum. excerpta. 


XII. 

ECLOGZ HORATIANZ. Pars I. (Car- 
mina), 58.5 Pars II. . (Sermones), 5s. , Addita pay oo ea 
tatio ex Doeringii, Orellii, aliorum 
excerpta. 





XIII. 
HISTORIZ ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 


Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules ~ Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Second Edition, 
XiIv. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Cri- 
tical Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on each 
Chapter. The Questions are either answered, or accompanied by 
references to the Editor's “ Practical Introduction.” (Nearly ready.) 


Xv. 
MATERIALS for TRANSLATING into 


LATIN. From the German of Grotefend. with Notes and Excur- 
suses, Second Edition. In 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
XVI. 
DOEDERLEIN’S HAND-BOOK of 
LATIN SYNONYMES. Translated by the Rev. H. H. Arnoxp, B.A. 
In 8vo, 7s. <e 


ANNALES Veterum REGNORUM et 
POPULORUM, imprimis ROMANORUM, confecti a C. T. Zumptio. 
pene utilissimum ad Editionem oe ab ipso Zumptio auctam 

typis d bend vit T. K. Anwo.p, M.A. In 
Smo. 3a Sa, 





XVIII. 


An ss GRAMMAR for CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOLS; a Practical Introduction to English Prose 
Composition. Third. Biton much enlarged, with the ition ofa 
Syntax and Exercises, 44. Gd. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, aud Waterloo Place. 








MURRAY’S HOME AND 


This day is pelted po 
SKETCHES 


OF 


COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


st st 8v0, 2 2s. 6d., No. 17, 
PERSIA. 


By the late MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN MALCOLM. 


Part 


I. 





Lately published. 


I. 
LEWIS’ RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. 


‘¢ These highly-amusing stories.”—Quarterly Review. 
II. 


FATHER RIPA 


7S MEMOIRS. 


(THE CHINESE ROBINSON CRUSOE.) 


“The combined singularity ofthe facts, and the mode of narration, render Father Ripa’s ‘ Memoirs’ as 
interesting a work as Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain.’”—Spectator. 


III. 


NEW SOUT 


H WALES. 


By MRS. MEREDITH. 
“ This admirable sketch derives additional interest from being a lady’s view of the colony,” —Spectator. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





MR. ALLOM’S NEW AND MOST SPLENDID WORK. 
FRANCE, IN THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE, 


Illustrated from Drawings on the spot by Tuomas ALLom, 


Esq., exhibiting the Landscape Scenery, Antiquities 


Military and Ecclesiastical Architecture, &c., that characterise this ancient and polished nation. With a Résumé 
of the History of France, and Descriptions of the Plates, by the Rev. G. N. Wricut, M.A., Author of “ The Life 


and Times of Louis Philippe.” 


Part I., containing Four Quarto Plates, price 2s., February Ist. 


FISHER, SON, and CO., the Caxton Pres 


s, Angel Street, Newgate Street, London. 





8 New Burlington Street, Feb. 1, 1845. 


R. BENTLEY will Publish during the 
pi present Month the — NEW WORKS :— 


The IMPROVISATORE; or, Life in Italy. 
From the Danish, By Mrs. HOWITT. 3 vols, post Svo. 
Il. 
The REV. FRANCIS TRENCH’S DIARY of 


a JOURNEY in FRANCE and SPAIN, chiefly in the Year 1844, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
The ECCENTRIC LOVER. A Novel. 


By BAYLE ST. JOHN, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
IV {Now ready, 


The DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE of 
SIR SIMONDS D’EWES, Kt. 
During the Reigns of King James I. and King Charles I. 
Now first published from the Originals. 


Edited, with a by: JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, Esq. 
F.RS. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 





New Works now ready. 


I Now ready, price 2s. 6d., Tague is f 
. i 


HORACE WALPOLE’S 
MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE III. 
Now firgt published from the Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


It. 
HAMPTON COURT; or, the Prophecy 
Fulfilled. 


An Historical Romance. 3 vols. post Svo. 


Ill. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES and 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
Edited by his Gaanpson, the Turrp Ear. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 








Richard Bentley, New ay Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 


The Poisoner of the Seventeenth Century. 


The Breeze upon the Ocean. 
Legendary Cities—Bath, by Louisa 


Ballad—Sleep on! Sleep on! by 


Printed byCharles Robson ,af Number 51 Liv 


With Two Illustrations by Leech. 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY 
contains: 


The Marchioness of Brinvilliers ; 


A Romance 
of Old Paris. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
With Two Illustrations by Leech. 
Chapter IV.—The Students of 1665. 
Chapter V.—Sainte-Croix and his creature. 
Chapter VI.—Maitre Glazer, the Apothecary, and his man Pa- 


neree oi discourse with the people on poisons — The visit of the Mar- 
c 

Crockford and Crockford’s. 

The Post Bag; - Eccentric Cor- 


Sketches of Spanish Warfare— 
Malibran, the Aide-de-Camp. 

Sappho and Phaon. 

Mynheer Van Clumseetrunk ; or, 
the Benefits of Smoking. 

‘Tis te since we have met, old 


Prag seiner y R. B. Peake. 


Stuart Costello. 


William Jones. 


Memorials of the Departed Great, 
A Spanish Sutler. by a Mi 


iddle-aged Man. 


A Righteous Treasurer — “No | The Carlists at Bayonne. 
Will! Hurrah.” —The Gaol- | The Fortunes of the Scattergood 
Chaplain; or, a Dark Page Family, by Albert Smith. 


from Life’s Volume. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

MR. BENTLEY’ S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
nearly 200 pages (or 600 p “a 
of the original Edition), embellished with Two exquisite 
gravings, comprising the Attack on the Tuileries, and the ue. 
der of the Princess de Lamballe, and Portraits of Marat and the 
Princess de Lamballe, Paar III. o 

M. THIERS’S HISTORY OF 


HE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
With Illustrative Notes from all the most authentic Sources’ 
vy FREDERICK SHOBERL, Es 
To which will also be appended a copious Index of Persons and 
Events. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
“ *»* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Street, King's Cross, 
in the County of Middlesex, Printer, George Levey, of Number | Cla- 
rendon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in the County of Surrey, 
Printer, and Francis Burdett Franklyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke 
Newington, in the County of Middlesex. Printer, at their Printing 
Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the Parish of Saint Bride, 
in the City of London ; and published by William Armiger Scripps, 
of Number 135 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, 
Hanover Square, in the wetrve of Middlesex, Publisher, at 9 a 
rary Gazette Office, N’ Number 7 Wellington Street, Strand, 


precinct of the Savoy in the Strand, in the said County of Middleses, 
on Saturday, February 1, 18 
Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam 161 Broadway. 














